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FIRST GAME TIN PLATE...THEN OUGTILLIT 








SL. will a brush in a can of fresh paint and work wonders about the home. Winter’s drabness wil 


disappear beneath the brilliant tones of Spring and Summer which the paint manufacturer has hermetically sealed i 
the dependable tin can. It was the need for a paint can that could be opened and resealed at will that led to th 
development of the “doubletite” and “tripletite” friction ring and plug, but these closures did not attain ‘heir ful 
success until Ductillite came with its dense tight surface. Ductillite’s first achievement was in the fabrication of sud 
modern closures . . . easy to open yet positive in preventing the escape of light oils or infiltration of air. } rst cam 
the ti 


tin plate... then Ductillite with its superior qualities to improve both the manufacture and the usefulness 


container. Ductillite is the exclusive product of Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West Va. It’s Whe:.ng Ste 
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‘| Compared All Three_and 
Plymouth won Hands Down 


THAT SWELL ENGINE, AND THE WAY SHE’S BUILT, LOOKED MIGHTY GOODTO ME” 


CHIEF ENGINEER BEATTIE, Miami. At 
sea he bosses the engine room...ashore 
drives a beautiful, new Plymouth. 


WENTY-TWO YEARS in ships’ 
engine rooms...twelve years a 
chief engineer...Walter Beattie 
knows fine engine performance. 
Hesays, “Of ‘All Three’ I picked 
Plymouth. It’sthebestengineered, 
has the sweetest-running engine. 
*‘And I wanted Hydraulic brakes 
and a Safety-Steel body.’’ Of 
“All Three” leading low-priced 
cars only Plymouth has both! 
“‘So, when I found they all cost 
about the same...that settled it. 
“*T get 20 miles to a gallon of gas 
...use practically no oil. And you 
couldn’t ask for a better-riding, 
easier-handling car.” 
*Lookat All Three” leadinglow- 
priced cars...you’ll find out the 
samethings ChiefEngineer Beattie 
did. Don’t buy until you’ve driven 
this new Plymouth. Ask your 
Chrysler, Dodge or DeSotodealer. 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. , 


EASY TO BUY 


Plymouth is priced with the low- 
est...termsaslowas$25a month. 


3 And Up, List at q 
Factory, Detroit z 
SpecialEquip- ~ + 

mentExtra 4 


e TUNE IN ED WYNN, GRAHA 


PLYMOUTH. 


4 
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(Left) “I FOUND PLYMOUTH 
the only one of ‘All Three’ 
with both Safety- Steel body 
and Hydraulic brakes.”’ 


M McNAMEE AND ALL-STAR CAST, TUESDAY NIGHTS, N.B.C. RED NETWORK 


(Above) ‘PLYMOUTH 
HAS THE LOOKS and 
styleI want ...is big- 
gest, most comfort- 
able of ‘All Three.’ ”’ 


(Top, Center) **THE 
VIBRATIONLESS 
SMOOTHNESS of 
Floating Power en- 
gine mountings 
helped sell me.”’ 


(Left) “*AND WHATA 
MONEY-SAVER! I get 
20 miles per gallon... 
use very little oil.”’ 


BUILDS 
REAT CARS 
























































ForFather's Dry, Gune2l 








Carters and 
Suspenders 


YOUTHFUL * USEFUL * COMFORTABLE 


Give Dad the breezy benefit of 
these easy-going, comfort-giv- 
ing, new, cool Summer Garters 
and “Free-Swing”’ oe by 


Paris. Then let the other fellow 
worry as the mercury climbs— 
he has found a way to “beat the 
heat” . . . partially, if not com- 
pletely. He could use two pairs 
of each because alternating them 
prolongs their life. 

“Free-Swing” Suspenders $1 and up 

"*Can’t Skid Off Your Shoulders’’ 


Paris Garters 50c—$1 
"No Metal Can Touch You’’ 


PARIS 


AUTHENTIC STYLING 


The Mark of Distinction 





A. Stein & Company - Chicago « New York 
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CONTROVERSY: Your comment on Harry 
Whitney’s statement in regard to Dr. Cook 
(May 30, page 37) is somewhat misleading 
in its connotation, for although Whitney la- 
ter shut up like a clam and refused to take 
sides, his statement from St. John’s in late 
September, 1909, is potent evidence for the 
doctor. . 

You will recall that Peary had already 
quoted Cook’s Eskimos as saying they had 
not been out of sight of land, that the day 
before Whitney’s statement was published he 
had released a long diatribe against Cook in 
which he ridiculed the puny little sledge 
Cook had left in Etah, and said (he called it 
his strongest line of proof) that Cook had 
not even reached Svartevoeg (which he 
called Cape Hubbard and claimed as a 1906 
discovery, although it had been discovered 
and named by Sverdrup in 1900). He had 
also accused Cook of having no instruments, 
Two weeks later, Oct. 13, the famous Eskimo 
statement was published. It told of an inter- 
view with Cook’s Eskimos in which they 
drew a map of their route, etc. It stated that 
Cook had gone two days beyond Svartevoeg 
with two sledges, and even told of cutting 
down one sledge to fit the canvas boat, just 
as Cook had. 

Now for Whitney. He confirmed Cook’s 
charge that Peary had confiscated the sup- 
plies left by Cook at Annootok, and gave de- 
tails about the instruments Cook left with 
him. He did not know if there were papers in 
the boxes or not, but left them in Greenland 





at Peary’s orders. He said Cook told him he 
had reached the Pole, and that he believed 
him, which is significant because Pea: 

claimed Cook had told no one in the North of 
his discovery, Then he went on to say that 
he was not permitted to be present when the 
Eskimo boys were interviewed, but that they 
had come to him in bewilderment, askin: 
what Peary’s men were trying to get them to 
say, and complaining that they had 
shown maps and papers they did not under- 
stand. In short, Whitney, coming from the 
wilds, confirmed Dr. Cook on every point 
where he took a stand... 


bee n 


Tep Lerrzey 
Chicago, II. 


SLIPS: I believe your magazine is the best 
and truest recorder of important events in 
the nation. However, I wish to call your at- 
tention to a mistake in your May 23 issue, in 
which Senator Carl Hayden of New Mexico 
led a bloc insisting PWA Administrator Ickes 
should get some of the new relief appropria- 
tions. It was Senator Carl Hatch, as that is 
his name, and it was not Carl Hayden. 


Louis BuRGUETI 
Vaughn, N. M. 





May I bring your attention to last week’s 
copy of News-WEEK (May 23)... 
Boulder Dam is situated on the boundary 
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line of Arizona and Nevada. Mail is received 
at the postoffice located at Boulder City, Nev., 
and in no way has the dam been constructed 
in the State of Colorado. I believe this cor- 
rection in some form should be brought to 
the attention of your readers. 


Jack BRAINARD 
Boulder City, Nev. 





Editorial Note: News-Week slipped across State 
lines. Carl Hayden is junior Senator from Arizona, not 
neighboring New Mexico, whose senior Senator is Carl 
Hatch. Boulder Dam is on the Colorado River, at a 
point where the river forms the Arizona-Nevada bor- 
derline. 





WORMS: In your issue of May 23, page 43, 
you say: 
“Although the origin of maggot therapy 
. lies obscurely buried, most doctors give 
credit to the war.” 


Texas ranchers have known for years the 
beneficial effect of maggot infestation of open 
wounds of cattle. In 1911 a cattleman told 

e that he would not attempt to treat such a 
wound until “screw-worms” had gotten into it. 

J. O. CAMPBELL 
Houston, Texas 


ADJECTIVE: One of the less admirable 
characteristics of NEwS-WEEK is its flair for 
adjectives. The impression one gets is that 
no matter how inaccurate or irrelevant or 
juestionable in taste the descriptive word 
may be, if only it is vivid or acid enough, in 
it goes. 

In the issue of May 23 you say that the 
Transvaal of 1896 was a “pugnacious little 

. republic.”” The description seems to me 
‘rotesquely inaccurate. The Boers migrated 
hundreds of miles to the wilderness beyond 
the Vaal River in order to get away from 
new, undesirable neighbors and live in peace. 
In time, these neighbors closed in on them 
gain, and in 1877 the “pugnacious” country 
as seized for England by a force of eight 
yureaucrats and 25 policemen. Three years 

ter the Boers rose, took their country back, 

y grace of Gladstone and the Liberals they 
were allowed to keep it for twenty years, 
during which their relations with the neigh- 
hors were increasingly difficult; but Rhodes 
and Jameson, neither of them fools, had so 
poor an opinion of Boer pugnacity. in 1896 
that they attempted to seize the country with 
1 few hundred filibusterers. And four years 
later with pained astonishment England 
learned the Boers would and could fight. 

JoserH O’GorMAN 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Editorial Note: Oct. 9, 1899—two days before the 
outbreak of the Boer War—the Transvaal presented an 
ultimatum demanding that all British troops near its 
borders be withdrawn and British reinforcements in 
South Africa shipped back to Britain. The British 
Empire was required to answer in 48 hours on pain of 

ur. 

Webster’s Dictionary defines pugnacious as “dis- 
dosed to fight.” 


THANKS: Je me permets de vous remercier 
pour le tres bel article que vous avez publie 
au sujet de notre film “Cloistered.”’ 

Comme promis, veuillez, je vous prie, ac- 
cepter ces quelques reliques de Ste. Therese 
de Enfant Jesus, de Lisieux. 

J’espere qu’elles vous feront plaisir. 

En vous remerciant encore infiniment, 
Veuillez, je vous prie, agreer mes tres em- 
pressees salutations. 


4 Rosert HuIsMAN 
New York City 
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OH-H, THE COLONEL EL LEFT WELL, CHUBBINS - I 
HIS TOBACCO HERE. HE LEARNED ABOUT 
HOLD ME HE HAS fT _4} MIX-UPS OF ALL 
SPECIALLY MIXED UP [fj] soeTs years AGO 
FOR HIMSELF. NOw | WHEN HORSELESS 
WHAT ARE YOU (| CARRIAGES WERE 
ICHUCKLING IN THE EXPERIMENTAL 
ABOUT, 
DADDY? 


































































































'HORSELESS CARRIAGE “DAYS cs) x) S) 































| ROBBINS, YOU MIX UP THIS. NEW 
CHEMICAL OF MINE WITH THE GASOLINE 
IN YOUR. AUTOMOBILE —~ I KNOW IT 
WILL INCREASE YOUR SPEED 75 
PER CENT — MAN, IT WILL MAKE 
US RICH ! ILL LET You IN ON [T 


ANNABELLE. YC DON'T 
KNOW IT, BUT YOU’RE ABOUT. 
TO WITNESS THE MOST 
SURPRISIN’ THING 
YOu EVER SAw ! 
You’Lt BE 
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AND SO I BLEW UP MY CAR, LOST 
MY GIRL AND A CHANCE AT A FORTUNE 
~ALL BECAUSE OF A MIX-UP. BUT 
PRINCE ALBERT 'S NO UNTRIED 
EXPERIMENT. ITS COMBINED RICHNESS 

FLAVOR, AND MELLOWNESS 
ARE EVERYTHING A MAN 
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GENTLEMEN, MEET THE PRINCE OF PIPE 
TOBACCOS-PRINCE ALBERT 


Introduce yourself to Prince Albert at our 
risk. Notice how P.:A.’s “crimp cut” 
makes for a cooler smoke. Enjoy steady 
pipe-smoking that doesn’t bite the tongue. 
See how evenly Prince Albert cakes in your 
pipe. How mellow and fragrant and comfort- 
ing Prince Albert is! Below is our man- § — 

to-man offer. P. A.’s grand “makin’s” too. etna Sh 


LONG BURNING PIPE AND 















































































OUR OFFER TO | PIPE SMOKERS 
~ You must be pleased’’ 
Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 


Pri R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


THE NATIONAL § 
JOY SMOKE! § 




























50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 
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International 
sizes range from 
4-ton 6-cylinder light- 
delivery chassis at $400 
f. 0. b. factory to dump and 
tractor trucks. The Model C-1, 
113-in. wheelbase, with pick-up 
body and standard equipment, 


\ $530 


f.o. b. factory 


In the Half-Ton International Model C-1 are in- 
corporated many of the features of truck design 
that provide the stamina for which the big heavy- 
duty Internationals have long been famous. The 
all-truck construction of this dependable truck 


provides not only unequaled economy but han- 


dling ease, power to spare, and speed-with-safety. 
All are factors that any driver will appreciate. 

Put it up to this half-ton truck and you will do 
your hauling job with new efficiency—and a new 
economy that will be a source of profit to you year 


after year. The Model C-1 comes in two wheelbase 
lengths —113 inches and 125 inches— making a 
great variety of bedy adaptations possible. The 
longer size is a special International feature in a 
half-ton truck. 

Some other features that account for the great 
popularity of this Half-Ton International are: hand- 
some V-type radiator with satin-finish grill and 
chromium trim; valanced fenders; full-length run- 
ning boards; airplane-type instrument panel. The 
6-cylinder engine develops maximum brake h. p. 
of 78.5—real heavy-duty power in a half-ton truck. 
Phone any branch or dealer for a demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


Chicago, Illinois: 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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STAMINA 


In A HALF-TON TRUCK 
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FRANCE: 


Strikes, Riots, and Epithets Welcome Blum Cabinet; 


Jittery Industrialists Hear Rumble of Red Revolutionary Drums 


When Premier Adolphe Thiers 
breached the walls of Paris and blast- 
ed out the Commune 65 years ago, 
France’s “first workers’ republic” 
crashed. From 20,000 to 30,000 Red 
Republicans and Socialists diei1 under 
the guns of firing squads. 

A fortnight ago, 500,000 Marxists 
marched by the execution place—a wall 
in Pere Lachaise cemetery—scene of 
yearly homage to their martyrs. Min- 
gled with the martial chords of the 
Internationale, triumphant challenges 


WIDE WORLD 
A Million Workers Sat Down as Red 
Flags Waved Over France’s Factories 


surged up from the paraders and 
echoed to Red millions throughout the 
nation. 

Phoenix-like from the Commune’s 
doom, Socialists had arisen to control 
of the government. 


SieceE: Demonstrating their might 
last week, Radicals stunned France 
with an unprecedented paralysis of 
Strikes. Panic hung over the people as 
nation’s industrial heart ceased to 
deat. 

Whipped into relentless solidarity by 
Red agitators, 1,000,000 workers laid 
down their tools, closed factory doors, 
and took possession of the plants. 
Above the buildings streamed Red ban- 
ners of communism. 

_ Forming stubborn, silent phalanxes 
in their places of labor, the men coldly 
refused to negotiate except at certain 


terms. They wanted: salary increases 
—a 40-hour week—two-week vacations 
with pay every year—the right of col- 
lective bargaining. 

Desperate employers appealed to 
Leftist leaders. A state of siege gripped 
industry. Strikers held officials pris- 
oners in the plants. No wheel turned in 
1,500 factories. 

Throughout the nation, anxious eyes 
turned toward Paris where the Cham- 
ber of Deputies assembled in the tensest 
atmosphere of memory. With toil- 


hardened hands, representatives of the 
new Red majority fumbled Rightest 
papers that screamed “Anarchy!” in 
their faces. 

A panorama of the avalanche that 
beat against the pillars of the French 
Republic: Paris faced shortages of 
milk, food and water ... ice plants 
shut down and meat rotted in the 


sleughterhouses . .. stores, theatres, 
and offices closed .. . all factories 
locked in the Red Belt of the capital’s 
suburbs where 100,000 men, women and 
children workers slept at their benches 
... transportation employes walked out 

. . hewspapers suspended publication, 
including The Paris Herald (only 
American daily in Europe) . the 
conflagration of “folded arms” strikes 
menaced every commercial center— 
Lille, Lyon, Rouen, Toulouse, Nantes, 
and Orleans. 


PaTiENce: At the Elysee Palace, a 
tall, scholarly looking man descended 
from a Presidential car. Leon Blum, 
Socialist leader and France’s man of 
the hour, nodded unsmilingly to news- 
paper men and went in to see President 
Albert Lebrun. 

Premier Albert Sarraut’s Cabinet had 
resigned, and the words of outgoing 
Minister of Labor Louis Frossard rang 
forebodingly from Calais to Marseille: 
“A million are striking now... andI 
can’t do anything about it... I’m out.” 


Shortly, Blum emerged from confer- 
ence with the Chief Executive and an- 
nounced a government. Hysterical re- 
lief at this move toward some sort of 
authority overshadowed four historical 
precedents: 1—A Jew headed the gov- 
ernment for the first time in French 
history. 2—Socialists for the first time 
held a majority. 3—France’s biggest 
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Cabinet: 20 Ministers, with 10 Social- 
ists, 9 Radical Socialists, 1 Dissident 
Communist, and 15 Under-Secretaries. 
4—Three women became Under-Secre- 
taries, the first feminine entry-into the 
Council of State. 

Next day, Blum waded into the tense 
Chamber with the program of his Pop- 
ular Front coalition, designed to re- 
model France in the next four years. 

Calmly, he read the Ten Point Decla- 
ration of Policy: a 40-hour week; col- 
lective labor agreements with increased 
wages and a minimum schedule; paid 
annual holidays for workers; a political 
amnesty; an elaborate public works pro- 
gram to absorb unemployment; nation- 
alization of war industries; nationaliza- 
tion of the Bank of France; extension of 
compulsory education; price control of 














During a lull in the turbulence, Blum 
came back quietly—to send doves of 
peace fluttering toward the foreign 
countries: “France wants peace with 
all nations of the world ... it desires 
ardently that the organization of col- 
lective security should permit the end 
of unbridled armaments races.” 

Jeers spat from the Rightest benches 
when the first government vote of con- 
fidence counted 384 votes against an op- 
position of 210. 


SURRENDER: While the Deputies 
ripped through wordy battles, strikers 
rioted in the streets of Paris. Reds 
smashed equipment in two of the cap- 
ital’s big newspapers—L’Intransigeant 
and Paris-Soir—owned by the merchant 
millionaire, Louis Dreyfus. 








‘ 
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Leon Blum Relies on Finance Minister Auriol (Top Left), Foreign Minister 
Delbos, and Under-Secretaries Joliot-Curie (Top Right) and Brunschwig 


wheat, wine, meat, and other products; 
opposition to devaluation of the franc. 


Worps: His pronouncements pro- 
voked maudlin applause from the Left 
and howls of fury from the Right. Con- 
servatives yelled: “Go to Moscow!” 


Rightest Deputy Xavier Vallet 
screamed over the pandemonium: 
“Blum’s coming to power... a his- 


toric date... first time a Gallic-Roman 
country has been governed by a Jew!” 

Blum walked out as Red Deputies 
plunged belligerently toward the 
Rightest benches. Parliamentary 
guards prevented a free-for-all fight. 
Edouard Herriot, ex-Premier and newly 
elected President of the Chamber, 
threatened “extreme measures” before 
sergeants-at arms finally quieted the 
raging representatives. Herriot’s heavy 
figure trembled with disgust: “I know 
neither Catholic nor Protestants nor 
Jews ...I know only Frenchmen!” 





As the hitherto pacific strikes verged 
toward civil warfare, the government 
moved desperately and swiftly. Blum 
summoned the employers’ organiza- 
tions, and ordered them to name an ar- 
bitration committee. 

From Sunday afternoon until early 
Monday, the Premier worked with Min- 
ister of Interior Roger Salengro and 
five representatives each of the laborers 
and employers. 

Then came official announcement of 
the strike settlement, and the nation 
relaxed. Marxist masses staged jubi- 
lant demonstrations after the revelation 
of terms that granted their demands; 
wage increases from 7 to 15 per cent; 
recognition of unions; collective bar- 
gaining contracts; a 40-hour week; and 
annual vacations with pay. Facing 
Red fury, the employers had surren- 
dered. 

France’s industrial machinery began 
to pulse again, and strike leaders cho- 
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rused: “One of the great proletarian 
victories in the nation’s history.” 


Lambert Ribot, delegate of the Com- 
ite des Forges, the great steel and mu- 
nitions combine—most powerful trust 
in France—lashed out at the victors: 
“We wash our hands of the conse- 
quences . . . revolutionary forces are 
sweeping the country.” 

A few hours later, another Red 
cloud appeared on the horizon. Mon- 
day, 150,000 miners in Northern France 
quit work, declaring: “Strike and 
Starve rather than work and starve.” 
Rioters occupied the mines and in some 
cases imprisoned officials as harassed 
government authorities strove to arbi- 
trate the new controversy. 


NAMES: Despite the thunder of labor 
hurricanes, Blum blinked through his 
spectacles at other pressing problems: 
finances. foreign affairs, and national 
defense. 

His Socialist co-worker, Vincent Au- 
riol, became Minister of Finance and 
plans this week to outline a Bank of 
France nationalization project. 

Foreign Affairs rest in the hands of 
Radical Socialist Yvon Delbos, known 
as “the man who never laughs.” Al- 
though a stranger to high honors, he 
has long worked on the foreign affairs 
commission of the Chamber. 

France’s first women Cabinet offi- 
cials: Mme. Leon Brunschwig, Under- 
Secretary for Education, internationally 
known feminist; Mme. Suzanne Lacore, 
Under-Secretary for Child Welfare, 
noted for educational work among chil- 
dren; and Mme. Irene Joliot-Curie, 39- 
year-old daughter of Pierre Curie who 
discovered radium, and sharer of the 
1935 Nobel scientific prize with her 
husband—Under-Secretary for Scienti- 
fic Research. In a land where women 
have no suffrage, these new officials 
may not vote, nor are their checks legal 
unless counter-signed by their hus- 
bands. 


NEIGHBORS: Spanish and_ Belgian 
Reds Take Cue From French Comrades 


Spain: Across the Pyrenees, internal 
strife threatened Red power. Protest- 
ing governmental lethargy in sociali- 
zation laws and distribution of lands 
among peasants, 300,000 agricultural 
and industrial workers ‘walked out.” 

Radicals demanded resignation of 
the Cabinet. Rumors of a planned 
Royalist coup sprang up with reports 
of extensive arms smuggling in the 
Rightest Province, Navarre. Con- 
servative deputies withdrew tempora- 
rily from the Cortes, charging “Red 
dictatorial tactics’ in discussion of a 
measure that would eliminate parochi- 
al schools. 

The tubercular voice of Premier San- 
tiago Casares Quiroga shrilled above 
the din of bombs and police clashes: 
“Order will be maintained.” 


Bevcium: France’s “little sister’ 
nation got no peace from its recently 
elected Socialist Parliamentary ma- 
jority. Five regiments of troops were 
held in readiness as 25,000 rioting dock 
workers paralyzed Antwerp shipping 
and terrorized the city. 
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SHARE-CROP PERS: whites and Negroes, 


Under Same Roof and Union, Ask Action and Get It 


® The white men laughed. Their “Hi, 
hi, hi!” echoed thinly through the warm 
night. In a little knot of Saturday 
loiterers—under the big tree that 
shades a corner of the Crittenden Coun- 
ty court house yard in Marion, Ark.— 
a tall share-cropper on his weekly visit 
to the town ended his account of a rural 
happening a few nights before: “And 
we laid that nigger across a log and 
whipped the hell out of him!” 

That Summer of 1930, there was no 
uncertainty in their minds: When a 
Negro crossed a white man, the Negro 
got what was coming to him—and no 
Negro in his right mind would cross a 
white man, anyhow. 


® The cabin door was barred. Outside, 
guards watched for night-riders on the 
road to Marked Tree, Ark. Inside the 
cabin one night last year, a New York 
Times correspondent found a spectacle 
strange to the South. White men and 
Negroes lived there together, sharing 
the same roof and food and fear. They 
were organizers and officers of a union 
of tenant farmers, white and Negro, 
banded together to fight landlords. 

When the refugees fled to the cabin 
hideout, eastern Arkansas planters had 
awakened to an incredible danger—a 
threat against the tenant system im- 
bedded in Southern life since the Civil 
War. 


SysTtEmM: War and defeat left the 
South’s plantation owners and its thou- 
sands of smaller farmers without much 
money. Their freed slaves had none. 

Common poverty evolved a way of 
farming with minimum capital: The 
landowner furnished every tenant— 
white or Negro—with a mule, a plow, 
a shack, a few acres; tenants shared 
their cotton 50-50 with the landlord. In 
short—share-cropping. The system 
grew until, by 1930, seventy-one per 
cent of Southern cotton farmers tilled 
rented land; about half of these were 
share-croppers. 

Casual journalists and radicals on the 
hunt for capitalistic sores like to draw 
a single, brutal picture of the result: 
peonage for 8,000,000 exploited souls. 
Southerners’ contention: Landlords’ 
credit, often none too ample, supports 
the impecunious share-cropper from 
year to year. 


ProTest: Whatever Southerners 
might think of their paternal system, 
AAA taught them that tenantry packed 
Social dynamite. When the New Deal 
began to dole out crop-reduction pay- 
ments in 1933, and took 8,000,000 cotton 
acres out of production, tenants began 
to howl—and to organize. They pro- 
tested that acreage reduction caused 
Wholesale evictions, that landlords 
forced dispossessed renters into cheap 
day labor, and that planters hogged ten- 
ants’ shares of AAA benefits. 


In the Eastern Arkansas town of Ty- ~ 


Share-Cropper’s Family: In Its Poverty Radicals 
See a Sore; Southerners, a Complex Problem 


Arkansas ‘Cropper: Secretary Wallace Would 
Give Him a Stake in the 


Social System 
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A Negro Share-Cropper’s Eleven Children Dressed Up for the Camera: 


--They. Must, Live onLandlord’s. Credit and Half 


| Their -Daddy’s, 4.-“ton 
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Senator La Follette (Left) Tried to Save the President’s Tax Plan; Sen- 
ator Lewis (Center) Tried to Wait; Senator Robinson Tried to Hurry 


,onza, two young Socialists—a _ suit- 
‘\eaner and a filling-station operator— 
‘(ganized the Southern Tenant Farm- 
‘\'s’ Union on July 23, 1934. 

Planters, at first unable to believe 

at white and Negro share-croppers 
“®uld unite in anything, soon rose in 
"ms. Local officers sided with them. 
“ee little town of Marked Tree, home 
C rn the union’s attorney, barred public 
Y\eetings except by the Mayor’s per- 
Viit; night-riders shot up the home of 
the union’s Negro chaplain; organizers 
and visiting sympathizers risked arrest 
and jail. But this year the union 
claimed 6,000 to 10,000 members in 
eastern Arkansas; with other chapters 
_ in Tennessee, Mississippi, Missouri, Ok- 
lahoma, Alabama, and Texas. 

When cotton-planting time and its 
annual call for extra field labor came 
around this Spring, the union staged a 
strike. The demand: $1.50 for a ten- 
hour day in the fields, instead of the 
prevailing 75 cents for sunup to sun- 
down. Union charges deluged Wash- 
ington: Planters and local officers had 
violated Federal laws in suppressing 
protests; the Federal District Attorney 
at Little Rock was a planter himself. 

Last week the union got action 
aplenty. In Washington, Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer S. Cummings ordered a 
special assistant, Sam E. Whitaker, to 
investigate the charges. In Little Rock, 
Gov. J. Marion Futrell ordered Nation- 
al Guardsmen to hunt tenant pickets. 

In Forrest City, State rangers and 
St. Francis County officers arrested four 
as union sympathizers—a visitor, Jo- 
sephine Winslow Johnson, author of the 
Pulitzer Prize novel, “Now in Novem- 
ber”; Joe Jones, St. Louis artist; David 
M. Benson, Washington attorney; and 
H. Clay East, ex-president of the union. 
East went to jail; a magistrate fined 
Benson $1,060 for “interfering with 
labor,” “rioting,” and driving a car 
without Arkansas licenses; planters 
chased his attorney out of town; Mrs. 
Johnson and Jones went free. 


Cure: All the Southern stir made a 
powerful club for Senator John H. 


Bankhead’s Tenant Loan Bill, pending 
in Congress since last year. This Ala- 
bamian’s nostrum for Southern ails 
would put up $1,100,000,000 for long- 
term, low-interest loans to renters. Ob- 
ject: Turn restless ’croppers into com- 
tented landholders. Approving the 
Bankhead Bill last year, Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace offered the South 
a pointed rebuke: 

“I do not like the bitterness that is 
aroused by ... agitation, but I know 
that the cure is not forced violence or 
oppressive legislation . .. but rather to 
give these dispossessed people a stake 
in the social system.” 


CONGRESS: Death and Taxes Pro- 


long Session Two More Weeks 


Heat waves rose from the Capitol’s 
shimmering white dome. In the Sen- 
ate chamber ventilating fans purred 
softly. Senators in Palm Beach suits 
and seersuckers filed slowly to their 
desks.-..They had called off dinner and 
evening engagements—the fight on the 
tax bill might last until midnight. 

Before the’ Senate was the Finance 
Committee’s suggestion for raising 
some $670,000,000 in new revenue, 
chiefly by boosting present corporation 
income taxes and placing a small (7 
per cent) levy on undistributed cor- 
porate profits. The bill conflicted 
sharply with the Roosevelt tax pro- 
posal—already approved by the House 
—which would completely revamp the 
existing corporation tax system and 
slap a levy (ranging up to 42% per 
cent) on corporation income not passed 
along to stockholders as dividends. 


To avoid a long fight on the Senate 
floor, administration leaders relied on 
an oki strategical trick: rush through 
the committee’s unwanted measure and 
send it to conference with the House; 
then appoint Senate conferees who 
would let the committee bill slide and 
adopt in large part the principles of 
the administration-House bill. 


But Senators, as usual, refused to be 
stampeded. Royal S. Copeland of New 
York took two hours to deplore a 
tariff on imported, inedible, denatured 
whale oil. Even James Hamilton Lewis 
of Illinois, Democratic whip, kicked 
over the traces. In an election year, 
he saw no need for taxes: “The general 
election is ahead of us ... When we 
assemble in January we shall know the 
kind of tax bill which will meet the 
necessities ...’’ Senator Joseph T. Rob- 
inson, majority leader, gave up hope of 
passage and arranged a recess. 

That night Joseph W. Byrns, Speak- 
er of the House, died (see page 9), 
and as a mark of respect the Senate 
recessed for another day. 

When it reconvened, Senators Robert 
La Follette and Hugo Black ripped into 
the committee bill. They demanded a 
sweeping amendment putting into ef- 
fect the administration tax plan. But 
Senator Robinson, although sympa- 
thetic to the amendment, asked its 
authors to withdraw it and let the bill 
go to conference. “The latitude which 
will be allowed the conferees,” he 
promised, ‘‘will be very broad.” 

Robinson’s scheme worked. La Fol- 
lette and Black yielded and the Senate 
passed the committee bill, 38 to 24. 

No one expected the measure to 
come out of conference unchanged. 
Vice President Garner saw to it last 
week that the conferees would favor 
the administration proposal. Instead 
of naming five Senate spokesmen ac- 
cording to seniority, as is the custom, 
he selected eight. The extra three all 
favored the administration plan. One 
was Senator La Follette. 


The tax muddle and Speaker Byrns’s 
death dashed the last Congressional 
hope of adjournment by June 8. Mon- 
day both chambers recessed for seven 
days so members could go to the Re- 
publican convention. Leaders planned 
to send all remaining important meas- 
ures to the President early next week, 
then ignore the expected rush of minor 
bills and close up shop well before the 
Democratic convention June 23. 
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SPEAKERS: Joe Byrns Dies and 
An Old Friend Gets His Job 


“You know I went fishing this Sum- 
mer with Joe Byrns down in the Gulf. 
I now find I made a mistake in not 
throwing Joe overboard.” 

With those words in December, 1934, 
Representative William B. Bankhead 
of Alabama temporarily abandoned his 
most cherished ambition—to be Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. Real- 
izing that Joseph W. Byrns of Ten- 
nessee had a better chance for the 
Speakership, Bankhead withdrew his 
candidacy and thereby removed the 
last obstacle to his old friend’s election. 
The Alabamian contented himself with 
the job of Democratic Floor Leader. 

Last week Will Bankhead sat in the 
House chamber, silent and watery-eyed. 
It was not Speaker Byrns who banged 
the opening gavel. There was no Speak- 
er. 
Clerk South Trimble’s muffled words 
fell on a hushed House: “It becomes my 
sad and painful duty to announce the 
sudden death of your beloved Speaker, 
the Hon. Joseph W. Byrns... Speaker 
Byrns presided over the House yes- 
terday, presumably in his accustomed 
good health, but shortly after his arrival 
at his apartment he was stricken [with 
cerebral hemorrhage] and soon there- 
after passed away... 

“The duty of selecting one to preside 
over the deliberations of the House now 
rests upon you.” 

A moment later hoarse-voiced mem- 
bers elected Bankhead to Byrns’s old 
job. They watched him take the oath, 
his raised hand quivering, his head 
bowed to conceal tears. Then they re- 
cessed. 


‘Jor’: Next day a noon sun gleamed 
on a half-masted flag above the Capitol. 
Within the House chamber, Representa- 
tives, Senators, Cabinet officers, Am- 
bassadors, and President Roosevelt 
stared blankly at a flower-banked, flag- 
draped casket. Speaker Bankhead 
leaned heavily on the rostrum. He low- 
ered his head: “The heart of every 
member of the House of Representatives 
is sorely torn and bruised this day as 
we contemplate this scene before us 


Bankhead’s eulogy was studded with 
the words “patience ... sincerity ... 
courtesy ... fairness ... affection.” So 
were other appraisals of Byrns wher- 
ever mourners gathered—in the Speak- 
er’s Mayflower Hotel suite, on the fun- 
eral trains that bore the President and 
90 Congressmen southward, and among 
the 40,000 citizens who turned out for 
“Joe’s” burial in Nashville, Tenn. 


Eighteen months ago those same 
words were applied to Joe Byrns in an- 
other sense. When he became Speaker, 
Washington feared he was too patient, 
courteous, and fair; that he would never 
rule the House with the successful iron- 
handedness of an Uncle Joe Cannon, a 
Nick Longworth, or a Jack Garner. 

Washington was right—in part. As 
Speaker, Byrns was the same mild-tem- 
pered Southerner the House had known 
for 26 years. Yet somehow members 







































































CULVER 
Joseph Wellington Byrns: ‘Pa- 
tient . . . Sincere . . . Courteous’ 


stayed in line, acted with dispatch, and 
kept their legislative calendar far ahead 
of the Senate’s. So much so that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last year became exas- 
perated with the Senate’s delays, called 
in its leaders, and suggested they might 
profit by Byrns’s example. 

Until then few had realized Byrns 
was actually handling the House. He 
worked quietly, substituting behind-the- 
scenes persuasion for banging gavels 
and rasping commands. 


New RINGMASTER: In some ways, 
Bankhead is a carbon copy of Byrns. 
He springs from the same sort of 
Southern agricultural background, has 
had the same type of long experience 
(twenty years) in the House, exhibits 
the same amiable, ultra-gentlemanly 
manners. 

Just as Bankhead’s Southern into- 
nations are more firm and clipped than 
was Byrns’s drawl, so his manner is 
more brisk. As Speaker he may prove 
slightly less conciliatory. 

Son of one Senator from Alabama 


WIDE WORLD 
S er William Brockman Bankhead: 
o Longer Just ‘Tallalah’s Father’ 
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and brother of another, Will Bankhead 
is an expert on Congressional pro- 
cedure and parliamentary rules. House 
reporters know him for oratorical skill, 
moderation, and an ability to shut off 
hot-tempered debate with a calm “Now 
let’s examine the situation”—followed 
by lucid explanation of basic issues. 


® Bankhead had hardly been elected 
Speaker when his actress-daughter, 
Tallulah, telephoned congratulations 
from Hollywood. Friends recalled the 
remark his secretary had made when 
he became Floor Leader two years 
ago: “Now perhaps Mr. Will can be 
famous in his own right instead of as 
‘Tallulah’s father’.” 


> 
TOWNSEND PLAN: ‘Dictators’ 


Unite a Doctor and a Divine 


The Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, head 
salesman for the late Huey P. Long’s 
Share-Our-Wealth plan, decided last 
month to pep up his lagging business. 
His eye lit on Dr. Francis E. Town- 
send. Thanks to Congressional investi- 
gation of the Old Age Revolving Pen- 
sions movement, Townsend was snar- 
ing precious headlines. 

Straightway Smith attached himself 
to the doctor’s coattails. Three weeks 
ago, when Townsend walked out on a 
House investigating committee hearing, 
Smith grabbed his arm, shoved a path 
through the crowd, and rushed him to 
a Baltimore retreat. 

Next day Smith announced: “We 
here and now join hands in what shall 
result in a nationwide protest against 
this Communistic dictatorship in Wash- 
ington.” 

But the doctor wasn’t ready yet: 
“That was simply a friendly gesture. 
There will be no amalgamation of the 
Townsend movement with any other.” 

Smith hung on doggedly. He and 
the doctor staged a joint barnstorming 
tour of Eastern Pennsylvania. Last 
week he again heralded a union: “Dr. 
Townsend and I stood under the his- 
toric arch at Valley Forge and vowed 
to take over the government.” By this 
time parroting the Reverend Mr. Smith, 
Townsend agreed: ‘We are presenting 
a common front against the dictator- 
ship in Washington.” 


Meanwhile the “dictatorship” wound 
up its ten-week OARP investigation. 
The last important witnesses repeated 
an oft-told tale: some of OARP’s lead- 
ers were feathering their nests with 
the dimes of the aged. 


LABOR: Steel Gives Command 


To Lewis, a Headache to Green 


Organized labor’s big job of the year 
is a new attempt to unionize the 450,- 
000 workers in the steel industry. By 
all the dictates of tradition and pres- 
tige, the American Federation of Labor 
is the agent to do it. Last week the 
federation, supreme. in labor for 50 
years, lost the job to a rebel upstart 
within its own ranks—John L. Lewis’s 
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Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. 

The rout of the federation began last 
month when Lewis persuaded the little 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel & Tin Workers (8,600 members) 
to launch a membership drive based on 
his formula: one industrial union for 
all steel workers. William Green, presi- 
dent of the federation, and his loyal 
executive council vainly begged Amal- 
gamated to stick by the A. F. of L.’s 
time-tried principle: separate craft 
unions for each type of work. Amalga- 
mated made a show of fealty to Green 
by designating its own officers, rather 
than Lewis, to lead the drive. 

Ready to spend $500,000 on a cam- 
paign run his way, Lewis demanded 
everything or nothing. Last week he 
summoned Amalgamated’s officers to a 
showdown: “. .. Your executive board 
must decide whether it will cooperate 
or obstruct; if you do not yet know 
your own mind, please stay at home.” 

When four Amalgamated officers 
trailed obediently to Washington, they 
ran into an impressive reminder of 
Lewis’s growing power: the nine unions 
affiliated with the CIO, including of 
course Lewis’s own United Mine Work- 
ers, had‘ ignored or directly snubbed 
the executive council’s order to disband 
the committee by June 3. Next night 
Amalgamated’s officers made up their 
minds: Lewis would command the as- 
sault on steel. 

While his councilmen contemplated 
suspension of the CIO rebels, Green re- 
treated to gloomy anticipation: “... It 
will now be impossible to unite and 


concentrate the full and complete 
economic, financial, and organizing 
force of the A. F. of L....” 


BLACK LEGION: Members Would 
Murder, but ‘Can’t Say’ Why 


Dayton Dean learned how to obey 
when he served in the navy—part of 
the time as a sailor on President Wil- 
son’s yacht Mayflower. On trial for 
murder last week, Dean calmly told a 
Detroit court that he had pumped eight 
bullets into Charles Poole, WPA work- 
er. He explained: “I had no personal 
grudge. I had to take orders from my 
superior officers. If I were ordered to 
murder someone or commit crime I 
would do it.” 

Dean’s “superior officers,” wearing 
the scary costume of the Black Legion, 
had exacted the organization’s oath of 
secrecy. Voluble enough about the 
murder, Dean shrugged’ off all ques- 
tions about the legion’s inner workings 
with a laconic ‘‘Can’t say.” 

Michigan authorities didn’t need 
Dean’s help in cutting through the 
mystery. Already they had rounded 
up 29 members suspected of flogging, 
kidnaping, or murder, and had traced 
the legion’s activities in local politics. 

Monday, in Washington, Senator 


Elmer Benson of Minnesota and Rep- 
resentative Samuel Dickstein.of New 
York introduced a joint resolution for 
a Congressional investigation of the le- 


gion. 


If Congress appropriates the 

















requested $100,000, investigators will 
find an organization composed chiefly 
of gullible small farmers and workers, 
to them, the Black Legion’s drive 
against Jews, Catholics, and Negroes 
seemed a patriotic crusade. 

A legionaire held at Jackson, Mich., 
charged with flogging, clutched the 
bars of his cell last week and cried: 
“I’d die for the Red, White and Blue 
on any or all occasions!” 


LANDON: Little Known Man Who 
Has Captured the Front Page 


Weve had enough 
enough experiment— 

We've seen the money go all right, 
but don’t know where it went. 

With Landon as the President, our 
country safe will be, 

And we can go to work again with- 
out a Brain Trustee. 


emergency, 


Landon, Oh, Landon, will lead to 
Victory— 

With the dear old Constitution, 
and it’s good enough for me. 

Sung to the tune of Stephen Foster’s 
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Disobey 


Dayton ‘Dean: Rather Than 
He Would ‘Murder or Commit Crime’ 


“Oh, Susanna,” the official Landon-for- 
President song echoed through Cleve- 
land this week. 

Amid all the fuss, Gov. Alfred M. 
Landon himself remained outwardly 
placid, just as he had done ever since 
The Kansas City Journal-Post first 
singled him out as a Presidential pros- 
pect twenty months ago. Quietly, he 
went through his daily routine in To- 
peka—walking from the ornate yellow 
Governor’s mansion to the Capitol, put- 
ting in a day’s work, and walking 
home again (see cover). 

Partly because he was a relative 
newcomer to the news, partly because 
he had shrewdly avoided commitments 
during the last year, most Americans 
still knew little about the man who was 
being heralded on the nation’s front 
pages. Every banner headline pro- 
voked the same general questions. 
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WHat Is He Like? Forty-eight 
years old, he looks like a small-town 
professional man—and has the same 
sort of tastes. He likes poker and 
bridge, and does well at both. Rarely 
does he miss a football game—or ‘a 
chance to bet a nickle on the outcome. 


In the evening, he is fond of sitting 
on thé front-porch swing and chatting 
for hours. Then he likes to raid the 
ice box. About his growing waistline 
he frequently jokes, explaining he can’t 
get in as much horseback and hunting 
as formerly. He dresses carelessly, 
wears a four-year-old hat, and often 
works in his shirtsleeves. 

Long before he began posing in the 
act for photographers, the Governor 
used to ride his small children piggy- 
back. But at least part of his “sim- 
plicity”’ may be politically inspired. Two 
years ago, he officially shortened his 
first name from Alfred to Alf. Cur- 
rently, he still uses Alf in Kansas, but 
Alfred elsewhere. 


Wuart Causep His SuppEN FAME? Un- 
til four years ago, Landon was known 
mainly as an independent oil producer 
who had netted a fortune somewhat in 
excess of $200,000 and had kept his 
hand in State politics as a sideline. In 
1932 he ran for Governor and defeated 
Gov. Harry Woodring, Democrat, by 
6,000 votes. 

Woodring had inaugurated a rigid 
system of State economy. Landon car- 
ried it still farther, made a record for 
efficiency, and won reelection in 1934 
by a margin of 63,000. Last Summer, 
at the end of the State’s fiscal year, 
Kansas showed up with another bal- 
anced budget. 

Then the Presidential talk, thus far 
only spasmodic, began in earnest. The 
Governor, it seemed, had all the needed 
attributes: He was a vote-getter and 
an economizer; he lived in the doubt- 
ful farm belt; he had made few ene- 
mies in national politics; and he had a 
mildly progressive record. 

Landon workers—chiefly Kansas and 
Missouri newspaper men—set up head- 
quarters in Topeka and Kansas City. 
William Randolph Hearst raised the 
Landon banner over his newspaper 
chain; other publishers joined in; and 
the march was on. 

This year politicians watched Landon 
pile up whopping votes in the few 
primaries he entered. Then, as they 
saw no other ultra-eligible candidate 
appear, they began leaping on the 
Kansan’s bandwagon. 


Wat Sort or Campaicner Is He? 
In his two campaigns for Governor, 
Landon proved a master politician. His 
man-to-man friendliness, his use of 
first names, and his trick of borrowing 
cigarettes from prospective voters, 
brought amazing results. He was the 
only Republican in the country to be 
elected Governor both in 1932 and 1934. 

In a national campaign, folksy sim- 
plicity and personal persuasiveness 
carry less weight. Realizing that, Lan- 
don recently started taking private 
lessons in radio technique, striving to 
improve his high-pitched, twangy 
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Tipaldo Laundry Women: The Supreme Court Affirmed 
Their Right to Work for Less Than $12.40 a Week 


speaking voice and his county-meeting 
oratorical style. 

He is confident of a Republican na- 
tional victory: “This fellow Roosevelt 
(he pronounces it Ruse-e-velt) can be 
beaten. It will be a fight, but we can 
win.” 

Wuat Does He Tuink? Remaining 
astutely noncommittal, the Governor 
has given few detailed answers to 
national problems. In general, he holds 
that the New Deal’s aims are commend- 
able, but its wholesale spending and ex- 
perimentation indefensible. Among his 
views: 

Budget: “We should move toward 
balancing the budget as rapidly as 
possible. 

Relief: ““‘Two changes are imperative. 
One is the decentralization of relief. 
The other calls for encouragement to 
the person who is trying to be self-sup- 
porting.” 

Agriculture: “The farmer is entitled 
to expect for his crops a fair-price base 
comparable to other commodities. Per- 
manent solution of the farming ques- 
tion is a national problem.” 

Foreign Policy: “As to our relations 
with other countries, it might repay all 
of us to read Washington's Farewell 
Address again.” 

Constitution: “The Constitution of the 
United States is not an obstacle to 


progress.” 
os 


SUPREME COURT: Wage Ruling 


Causes a Political Dilemma 


Every time the Supreme Court tossed 
out a New Deal measure—NRA, AAA, 
the Guffey Coal Control Act—as a 
violation of States’ rights, Republi- 
cans nailed another slab into a promis- 
ing party plank. GOP and Democratic 
strategists alike took it for granted 
that Republican stumpers this year 
would depict the court as the savior of 
American Tradition from New Deal 
assaults. 

Last week the plank became a ten- 
uous tightrope. The Supreme Court 
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Joseph Tipaldo: His Victory 
Created a *No Man’s Land’ 


itself had worked the transformation 
by holding that New York State had no 
power under the Constitution to fix min- 
imum wages for women. To laymen 
impatient with legalistic shadings, the 
paradox was clear: The court had al- 
ready said Congress could not regu- 
late wages within the States; now the 
court said the States couldn't do it 
either. 

Vocalists for both parties rushed to 
clarify the conflict for November voters. 
Democrats edged carefully toward a 
constitutional amendment’ granting 
Congress unquestioned authority to rule 
working conditions; some Republicans 
talked of an amendment clearly vesting 
that power in the States. Through the 
week comment daubed the news: 

President Roosevelt: The successive 
court decisions created “a no man’s 
land” where neither Federal nor State 
Governments could function. 

Speaker of the House William B. 
Bankhead, Alabama Democrat: “... 
Are there any States’ rights left?” 

Representative Hamilton Fish, New 





York Republican: “I say to my Repub- 
lican friends if you lend or express any 
sympathy for this decision . . . it will 
mean a million votes for the Democratic 
party.” 

Herbert Clark Hoover: “Something 
should be done to give back to the States 
the powers they thought they already 
had.” 

Senator William E. Borah, Republican 
Constitutionalist: “Notwithstanding the 
decision . . . I believe bills covering min- 
imum wages can be drawn ...I am 
speaking of State laws.” 


Bricuar Licat: One of the New York 
law’s provisions required laundry men 
to pay their women employes at least 
$12.40 a week. This, the Supreme Court 
found, violated the right of workers and 
employers to bargain for wages. 

Last week Joseph Tipaldo, manager 
of the Bright Light Laundry in Brook- 
lyn, told why he brought the test suit: 
“I got tired of having these inspectors 
come around every other day and upset 
my routine.” 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Signed the $526,546,000 Navy Appropriation 
Bill 

Appointed Chester C. Davis, former AAA Ad 
ministrator, to the Federal Reserve bx 
(see page 36). 

Promoted Brig. Gen. James K Parsons 
commander of the Fifth Brigade in V: 
couver, Wash., to the rank of Major Ge 
eral to succeed Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagou: 
retired, as commander of the Sixth 
Area, 

Appointed Commander Russell R. Waesc! 
of Maryland commandant of the U1 
States Coast Guard, succeeding Com) 
dant Harry G. Hamlet, 

SENATE: 

Passed bill authorizing the government to 
imburse local governments for fire, po! 
and other services afforded to Federal low 
cost housing projects, which are tax ex 
empt; sent it to President. 

Approved House amendments to the $27 
000,000 Overton Lower Mississippi F 
Control Bill; sent it to President. 

Passed bill raising the salary of J. Edy 
Hoover, director of the Bureau of Inves 
gation, from $9,000 to $10,000 a year; ser 
it to President 

Confirmed reappointment of George Henry 
Payne to the Federal Communications 
Commission for a seven year term. 

Time in debate: 30 hours, 12 minutes. 

HOUSE 

Adopted conference report on the $486,006 
000 Hayden-Cartwright Bill providing 
program of highway construction for the 
fiscal years of 1938 and 1939; sent it 
President, 

Passed Commodity Exchange Control | 
sent it to President (see page 30). 

Adopted conference report on the $584,000 
000 Omnibus Flood Control Bill; sent it 
President. 

Passed bill creating a new Constitution f 
the Virgin Islands, providing universal suf 
frage, protection under the Bill of Rights 
and a permanent—but limited—form f 
self-government similar to Alaska’s; sent 
it to President. 

Time in debate: 18 hours. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

State Secretary Hull announced that “thi: 
government will not intervene directly 
indirectly” in the Nicaraguan revolt (ser 
page 17). 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

WPA Administrator Hopkins issued final ! 
port on the Federal Emergency Relief Ad 
ministration, showing total relief expend 
itures for the years 1933-35, inclusive, « 
$4,096,433,367. The Feders! Government 
supplied 70.9 per cent of the total cost, 
local governments the remainder. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended June 4) 
Receipts cccccesccsccsccvccesesss 
Expenditures 


Balance ...cccccccccccccccess yo. 
Deficit, fiscal year ‘ 

Public Debt 
*Oficial news uot reported elsewhere in department. 
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FAR EAST: Canton Tells Chiang Kai-Shek 


That Peace With Japan Means War With South China 


When Hu Han-min, powerful south- 
ern Chinese political leader, died at 
Canton a month ago, he left a will de- 


manding “opposition to both Japan 
nd Soviet Russia, and also to the 
Nanking dictatorship.” 

China’s central government (Kuo- 


mintang), headed by the 50-year-old 
General, Chiang Kai-shek, overlooked 
Hu's persistent attacks on its “weak” 
attitude towards Tokyo, and sent eight 
eminent delegates to his ceremonial 
funeral. 

After the obsequies, Nanking's rep- 
resentatives sipped tea with Canton 
officials and bent their heads in acri- 
monious discussions. The Generalissi- 
mo’s aides reputedly wanted econom- 
ic and military control over South 
China, while the Cantonese retorted by 
proposing Hu’s anti-Nipponese testa- 
ment as a new charter of national 
freedom, 

Last week observers traced to the 
Canton talks the sudden manifestation 
of a big Chinese puzzle—and two possi- 
bilities of vast significance: civil war 
in China, or the rise of all Cathay 
against Japan. 


‘SALVATION’: The Canton government, 
which controls the provinces of Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi, startled the world 
by acting on Hu’s advice. In a virtual 
ultimatum to Nanking, it denounced 
“Japanese aggressions” in North China 
and demanded prompt hostilities. 

“Only a grim war for her existence 
can save China... We fear that Pei- 
ping and Tientsin are going the way of 
Manchuria.” 

Two days later, Canton issued an- 
other bellicose manifesto. The southern 
Political Council announced its decision 
to send “anti-Japanese National Sal- 
vation Forces” northward, ready “to 
fight anyone obstructing their advance.” 

Dispatches from Shanghai shed light 
on the move. A “confidential repre- 
Sentative” of southern militarists re- 
vealed that at a secret meeting there, 
three weeks ago, bankers, merchants, 
writers, and students from all over 
China had formed a National Salva- 
tion Association to support the south in 
its defiance of Tokyo. 

Prophesying imminent hostilities be- 
tween Canton and Nanking, the rep- 
resentative declared that internal strife 
could be avoided only if General Chiang 
announced publicly “I will fight Japan.” 
He averred that Canton expected 
prompt aid from northern Chinese war 
lords and that a new anti-Japanese bloc 
would be formed in the provinces of 
Shantung, Hopei, Chahar, Shansi, and 
Suiyuan. 


Mosiuization: The civil war scare 
caused Chinese financial markets to 
slump and currencies to wobble. Food 
prices in Canton soared 30 per cent as 
citizens staged a hoarding scramble. 


Foreign observers, amazed at the 
prospect of internal turmoil at a mo- 
ment when Japan threatens in the 
north, predicted the doom of China 
should civil hostilities begin. 

Then the Cantonese leaders ate their 
fiery words. They denied that they 
planned a separate war with Tokyo or 
that they wanted to precipitate a crisis 
with General Chiang. “The actual 
launching of an anti-Japanese cam- 
paign must be inaugurated by Nan- 
king.” 

Gen. Li Chung-jen, Kwangsi mili- 
tarist, declared that “it would be ab- 
solute lunacy for Chinese to fight Chi- 
nese while menaced by powerful foreign 
aggression.” 

But southern troops entered Hunan, 
apparently marching on Changsha. 


Ditemma: Observers agreed that 
South China’s wrath posed an awkward 
dilemma for General Chiang. If he 
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fought the Kwangtung-Kwangsi forces, 
Japan could operate with a freer hand 
in the north; if he hurled his armies 
against the Mikado, Canton leaders 
might seize power at Nanking, and per- 
haps overthrow him before November 

when the Chinese People's Congress 
is slated to adopt a new Constitution 
and elect a President. 

Some credited the wily Chiang with 
plans of his own for the defense of 
China. He has recently launched a 
feverish campaign of military prepared- 
ness in northern provinces, including 
the construction of strong fortifications 
in Honan—-probable theatre of any 
Sino-Japanese conflict. 


a 
MARCEL: He Invented the Wave 


But Few Even Knew His Name 


For several generations the fame of 
his nimble fingers has touched the lives 
of almost all women in the civilized 
world. Millions may not have known 
that he existed; only a comparative 
few knew his name. 

Last week in a Department of L’Eure 
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South China (Heavy Shading) Threatens Civil War If Chiang 


Kai-shek Doesn’t Halt Japanese Encroachments (Light Shading ) 
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chateau, a little bald man, whose white 
spiked beard twinkled beneath an ever- 
present smile, succumbed to the in- 
firmities of 84 years. For a day news- 
paper headlines again spelled out Fran- 
cois Marcel Grateau. 

So that American women may know 
—those over 15, as follows: 26,750,756 
married, 11,306,653 single, 4,734,207 
widows, and 173,149 divorcees—Grateau 
created the “Marcel Wave.” 

The most popular whim .of fashion 
during recent times came from his 
imagination in 1872. Because he ad- 
mired his mother’s naturally wavy hair, 
the modest barber conceived an idea of 
making artificial waves for less lucky 
women. He reversed the curling tongs 
and produced undulations that lasted 
for several days. Charge for the proc- 
ess: 10 cents. 

Soon the feminine world beat a path 
to Marcel’s door. His tiny shop trans- 
formed magically into a magnificent 
establishment in the heart of Paris, 
where women paid hundreds of francs 
for a few minutes of his time. 

His coiffure of Mme. Nellie Melba 
brought world recognition. Lady Len- 
nox of London paid his expenses and a 
$600 fee for one wave. Being thrifty, 
he charged as much as he could get. 
By 1897, Grateau had saved $200,000. 
Suddenly, he retired and spent the re- 
mainder of his life at his chateau, sel- 
dom emerging even for brief city visits. 

arcel’s maxim: “Fashions may 
come and go, but.every woman in her 
heart yearns. for wavy hair ...I was 
a benefactor to all womankind.” 


ETHIOPIA: Marshal Gets Brief 
Welcome as Negus Gets Regrets 


Two hundred and fifty thousand Ro- 
mans jammed their streets last week 
expecting a Cecil B. de Mille welcome 
for Italy’s newest idol, Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio, just returned from making 
Ethiopia safe for Fascism. 

But the Duce had no intention of al- 
lowing the Old Master Soldier—who 
considers Corporal Benito Mussolini an 
upstart roughneck—to hog the celebra- 
tion. When Badoglio’s special rolled in- 
to the station, it took the Duce just 
six minutes to kiss the hero’s saddle- 
colored cheeks, mutter a few words of 
congratulation, and bundle the Marshal 
into a limousine that whisked him 
home at a 40-mile-an-hour clip. 


Not until last Sunday did Ethiopia’s 
Viceroy parade his troops—and then 
only at the official Fascist celebration 
of the anniversary of the granting of 
Italy’s Constitution. 

While the Conqueror sped through 
Rome, the Conquered arrived in Lon- 
don. At Waterloo Station, 2,000 Brit- 
ons in tweeds and bowlers mingled with 
as many London Negroes, togged out 
in improvised shammas. As the South- 
ampton boat train ground in, they 
saw the King of Kings in the first car 
moodily regarding a table of flowers. 

_Other thousands cheered the Little 
King as he drove from the station to 
temporary quarters with his friend, Sir 
Elly Kadoorie, wealthy Indian-Arab 


financier, who lives next door to the 
Ethiopian Legation. At shouts of “Hur- 
rah for good old Haile,” “Down with 
Mussolini,” and “‘Welcome to the land 
of the free,” the Emperor doffed his 
gray fedora and beamed darkly with 
pleasure, murmuring again and again: 
“I am amazed. I thank you.” 
Diplomats, anxious to forget the 
Ethiopian war as soon as possible, 
didn’t share the public’s enthusiasm for 
the embarrassing Man without a Coun- 
try. Only Anthony Eden paid Haile 
Selassie a formal visit. But when the 
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Francois Marcel Gratean: ‘I Was 
a Benefactor to All Womankind’ 


Negus “gave a reception for London’s 
diplomatic corps, the Foreign. Minister 
discovered that he had to address con- 
stituents at Warwick and sent his Un- 
der-Secretary, Viscount Cranborne. 

Every other European diplomat in 
London found that week-ending in the 
country would prevent attendance at 
the Lion of Judah’s party. The only 
representatives present: 100 South 
Americans and Asiatics. 


® Dino Grandi, Italy’s smart London 
Ambassador, donned a new suit last 
week, and proudly flabbergasted his 
friends by telling them it was made of 
milk. Then he explained: When sanc- 
tions cut wool imports, Italian chem- 
ists evolved a process enabling them to 
extract from 170 pints of milk “lani- 
tal’-—treated with chemicals, it be- 
comes synthetic cloth—for one suit. 


AUSTRIA: Otto Writes Home and 
Most of Europe Talks About It 


In Vienna last week the eyes of Baron 
von Wiesner, Hapsburg press agent, 
opened wide as he scanned a letter. 
Then the Baron rushed from cafe to 
cafe where excited monarchists clus- 
tered around him and read: “It is high 
time for decisive action. I am ready at 
any hour to return to the Fatherland 
and give Austria its old unity, power, 
and happiness.” Signed: “Otto von 
Hapsburg.” 


The same day, at Rocca della Cami- 
nate, Mussolini and Chancellor Kurt 
Schuschnigg talked earnestly for two 
hours in the Duce’s country villa. This 
conference sprouted rumors that the 
Duce had told Austria’s Chancellor to 
go ahead with his dearest project—res- 
toration of Otto as Emperor of Austria. 
Other reports placed the young Arch- 
duke in Switzerland ready to dash for 
his crown at a moment’s notice. 

These plain hints that the Duce may 
try to tighten his grip on anti-Nazi Aus- 
tria, by supporting the claims of a 
grateful Otto, rocked the Little En- 
tente back on its heels. 

In Prague, Czechoslovakia’s Presi- 
dent, Eduard Benes, clambered into a 
plane; in Belgrade, Jugoslavia’s chief 
Regent, Prince Paul, stepped aboard 
another. Next day both planes nosed 
down in Bucharest and the two states- 
men hurried to King Carol’s Skrovistea 
Castle for thé first conference ever held 
between the three rulers of the Little 


. Entente. 


Little news of what the conferees 
did penetrated the thick murk of Bal- 
kan secrecy. But not even the dullest 
Danube peasant doubted that the-rulers 
renewed their pledge of a few. months 
ago: that Hapsburg restoration meant 
immediate mobilization by the Little 
Entente—mobilization being a _ neat 
‘diplomatic word for war. 

The three nations have good reasons 
for keeping Otto off his throne with 
‘bayonets. They: kpow that, an: Emperor 
in- Vienna would-be. an -frresistible. at- 
traction to 3,300,000 Croatians in. Yugo- 
‘ slavia, 8,200,000 turbulent Germans in 
Czechoslovakia, and: 800,000 more Teu- 
tons in Rumania who look back with 
increasing nostalgia on the easy, slip- 
shod Austro-Hungarian rule of pre-war 
days. 


® After a week-end of pondering this 
problem, King Carol took his guests to 
a Boy Scout review by way of relaxa- 
tion. But the collapse of a flimsy grand- 
stand crushing 41 to death directly op- 
posite the royal box brought a touch of 
horror to their meeting. 


BRITAIN: White Paper Winds Up 
Budget Scandal in Short Order 


Quashed. This legalistic term greeted 
Britons who waded through the official 
report on London’s budget leak inquiry, 
issued last week as a Parliamentary 
White Paper. But, unfortunately for 
ex-Colonial Secretary James H. Thom- 
as, who resigned from the government 
a fortnight ago, it didn’t signify his 
“acquittal” of grave charges. 

The morning of Apr. 21—an hour or 
two before the announcement of Bri- 
tain’s budget—Sir Alfred Butt, M.-P. 
and Lloyd’s underwriter, called on the 
61-year-old Cabinet Minister at the 
Colonial Office in Whitehall. Pronto 
thereafter, the baronet, who had al- 
ready contracted to pay clients thou- 
sands of dollars should taxes be in- 
creased, stampeded to a_ telephone, 
turned a financial somersault, and 
made a net profit of $26,250—by last- 
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Then Trucks Will Take Some... To the Alps, Where They Learn to Kill in the Snow 
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Others Will Discover How to Use Planes and Gas... Still Others, How to Cheat Death in the Woods — 
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J. H. Thomas: A Budget Leak 
Drowned His Political Future 





minute insurance against the budget’s 
higher levies. 

During his visit, the White Paper 
disclosed, the race-horse-owning Butt 
whispered “Quashed!” into the Colonial 
Secretary’s ear. And the same after- 
noon, Quashed—an ironically named 
quadruped—landed a big bet for 
Thomas by galloping to victory at 
Epsom. 


VerRpDicT: “We find that there was 
unauthorized disclosure by Thomas to 
Butt of information relating to the 
budget ... and that use was made by 
Butt of that information for private 
gain.” 

With these cold words, the three in- 
quisitors—headed by Justice Sir 
Samuel Porter—held Thomas guilty of 
the leak, and damned the evidence of 
both the ex-Minister and Butt, who had 
strenuously denied discussing the 
budget during the Whitehall chat. 


The tribunal further charged the 
Laborite statesman with making “un- 
authorized disclosure” of State secrets 
to his wealthy, gambling friend, Alfred 
Bates, who, after three days of pre- 
budget golfing with Thomas, ‘won” 
$53,750 by insurance against tax in- 
creases. 

Last week, to the astonishment of 

Lloyd’s, Bates handed back the entire 
sum. 
The White Paper exonerated all 
other government officials of responsi- 
bility for the leak; and also cleared 
Thomas’s son, Leslie, who negotiated 
some of Bates’s insurance. 


Prive: Britons, recovered from the 
shock of the worst ministerial scandal 
in their country’s history, chanted a 
hymn of pride over the celerity and 
relentlessness of English justice. Six 
weeks had'sufficed to ai: the whole un- 
savory business and bri. x disgrace to 
the culprits, regardless o/ position or 
wealth. 

Critics gloated over comparisons with 
the drawn-out proceedings in France’s 
Stavisky affair and America’s Teapot 
Dome sensation. 
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CLoups: News of the tribunal’s find- 
ings caused Thomas’s ruddy face to 
bleach. With trembling hands he fliut- 
tered the pages of the White Paper, 
murmuring repeatedly, “It’s a cruel 
verdict!” Then, still vigorously pro- 
testing his innocence, he turned for 
consolation to his gray-haired wife, 
who married him when he was 23 and 
earning less than $6 a week as a loco- 
motive wiper. 

Ominous clouds still hovered over 
the ex-Minister’s head—possible prose- 
cution by the Crown under the Official 
Secrets Act; and rumored civil suits 
by underwriters, who lost $500,000 as 
a result of the leak. A Parliamentary 
vote of censure loomed in this week’s 
Commons debate, while demands arose 
for his resignation as M.P. for Derby 
and for his removal from the King’s 
Privy Council. 

His two friends, Butt and Bates, also 
faced the possibility of prosecution for 
having turned official secrets to their 
own account. Maximum penalty: two 
years’ imprisonment, plus fines. 


HOARE: Now That Italy’s War Is Over, 
Sir Samuel Takes Over the Admiralty 


In a storm of public indignation 
over his attempt to save Ethiopia from 
total conquest, Sir Samuel Hoare, then 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary, resigned 
last Winter. But while other Cabinet 
Ministers apologized for supporting the 
Anglo-French plan, he stuck to his 
guns: “I cannot honestly recant .. .” 

When Mussolini swallowed Ethiopia 
this year, Hoare’s prestige revived. 

Last week Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin brought Sir Samuel back into 
his Cabinet as First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. The genial, 56-year-old Con- 
servative took over the Navy portfolio 
from Viscount Monsell, who resigned 
for personal reasons. 


The appointment pleased Mussolini, 
since the new Admiralty chief is known 
to favor Anglo-Italian rapprochment 
and, according to reports, would like to 
see League sanctions dropped and the 
British fleet withdrawn from the Medi- 
terranean. 

It pleased Sir Samuel even more. 
Baldwin is expected to retire after King 
Edward VIII’s coronation next May 
and to be replaced by the aging Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Neville Cham- 
berlain. Favorite to succeed Chamber- 
lain: Sir Samuel Hoare. 


NEAR EAST: British Ask Who 
Foots Bills for Arab Unrest 


Revolt in Aden, British protectorate 
in southwest Arabia—200 killed, hun- 
dreds wounded—Rebellion in Kenya, 
British east-African colony—Martial 
law declared! 


Vivid descriptions of these exciting 
but wholly mythical “events” have been 
pouring’ into Palestine recently. From 
a radio station at Bari, Italian port 
on the Adriatic, “news’’ commentators 
have painted lurid pictures of a totter- 
ing British Empire, whipping up the 
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Cabinet Without Recanting 


flames of Moslem insurgence against 
England. 

Another of the inflammatory broad- 
casts, revealed for the first time last 
week, sought to “advise every Arab to 
understand how to get rid of the Brit- 
ish incubus, which is spread particular- 
ly over Egypt and Palestine.” 

The anti-British propaganda caused 
London to protest to Rome three weeks 
ago, and lately the offending talks have 
ceased. 


Mystery: Last week, while Arabs 
continued to bombard Britain with na- 
tionalist demands—‘“Stop Jewish immi- 
gration and settlement! Give us an 
Arab government!’’—John Bull learned 
of another sinister aspect of the Mos- 
lem rebellion. 

Young zealots of the Arab “National 
Guard” have launched an intensive re- 
cruiting campaign in all Moslem vil- 
lages. They have armed new adherents 
with rifles and dispatched them to the 
hills to prepare for action against 
British soldiers or Jews. For their 
services the volunteers receive $30 a 
month—supplied by a mysterious 
source. 

Many Britons, primed by rumors that 
a foreign power is supplying cash to 
the rebels, again turned angry eyes up- 
on Rome. Others looked farther afield. 
Reports hinted that Hitler’s anti-Se- 
mitic spite had spread to the Holy 
Land in the shape of subsidies. The 
presence of militant Communists in 
Palestine raised still another suspicion, 
the old anti-imperialist bogy— Moscow. 

Authentic news of financial aid came 
from Moslemic Egypt. Nahas Pasha, 
Cairo’s nationalist Premier, contributed 
$200 to help Palestine Arabs—an un- 
precedented example of the Nile coun- 
try’s sympathy. Distinguished com- 
patriots added similar gifts, and ob- 
servers reported that part of the $60,- 
000 fund raised in Egypt to help 
Ethiopia would be diverted to Palestine. 


VIOLENCE: Encouragement from 
neighboring Moslems spurred Arabs 
to renewed violence. They sniped at 
Jewish buses, fought bloody battles 
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with troops and police at Jerusalem, 
Haifa, and Bethlehem, dynamited 
pridges, bombed English and Hebrew 
buildings, and cut the telephone wires 
to Egypt. The week’s disorders caused 
a dozen deaths. 

Meanwhile, in the first attempt of 
Arab leaders to break the deadlock 
with London by direct negotiations, a 
group Of Moslems left for England, 
where they will conduct unofficial talks 
with the Colonial authorities. 

The Jerusalem government handed 
the delegates a letter of recommenda- 
ticn; and at the same time issued 
2,000 immigration certificates to the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine—first of 
4,500 permits for incoming workers to 
be granted during the next half-year. 


U.S.S.R.: Reform Overtakes the 


Constitution, Workers, Family 


The immediate aim of the Commu- 
nists is... formation of the proletariat 
into a class, overthrow of the bourgeois 

. conquest of political power by the 
p) oletariat. 

The 1848 “Communist Manifesto” of 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 
translated mto action by Lenin and 
Trotsky, revamped Russia into the So- 
viet Union and served as a textbook 
for Lenin’s 1923 Constitution. 

A year and a half ago, Soviets de- 
ciced the Constitution was outmoded. 
The revolutionary document had done 
its work—eradication of capitalism and 
the bourgeois. A new “Socialist” na- 
tion had arisen, with 96 per cent of the 
means of production in the hands of 
the State. But, pointed out Viacheslav 
Molotoff, Chairman of the Council of 
Pecple’s Commissars, “these funda- 
mental changes ... are not yet re- 
flected in our Constitution.” 

Wheels within the Politbuwro—Com- 
munist executive committee which runs 
the country—had already begun grind- 
ing out a modern version. 

Last week Andrei Vyshinsky, chief 
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prosecutor of the U.S.S.R., announced 
that the new Constitution would not 
be a rehash of the old, but an entirely 
new declaration of principle. In the 
first official revelations on the code, he 
described the bent of “revolutionary 
law” toward democracy. Protection of 
the State would no longer be a main 
concern. Individual rights would find 
sanctum, even against unjust prosecu- 
tion by the government. In the wake 
of his statement came news that a spe- 
cial session of the All-Union Congress 
would be convened, probably this Fall, 
to pass upon the completed draft. 


Reform also overtook the ranks of 
Red workers. Feeling themselves strong 
enough to absorb former counter-revo- 
lutionary elements, the Soviet Control 
Committee readmitted to employment 
ex-members of the Czarist court, mer- 
chants and kulak (employer-farmers). 
They balanced the scales by plans to 
raise official Communist Party mem- 
bership from 1,400,000 to an estimated 
2,000,000. 


“The family” also gets consideration 
in the new deal. Ripping a page from 
the Hitler-Mussolini book, Stalin de- 
clared child-bearing a public concern. 
As groundwork to force a higher birth 
rate, the Soviet will severely restrict 
or forbid abortions. Heretofore, this 
has been an almost universal method 
of birth control, State physicians per- 
forming such operations free of charge. 
State nurseries, playgrounds, maternity 
hospitals and pensions for mothers are 
expected to further boost baby-produc- 
tion. 


Marriage will regain a few shreds of 
capitalistic respectability. Hinting se- 
vere punishment for those who “vul- 
garize’’ the present easy-come, easy-go 
marriage laws of Russia, Andrei Phil- 
poff, public prosecutor at Moscow, told 
reporters that authorities desired 
“stable families.” 


“We aim in every way to consolidate 
the family . . . to encourage mother- 
hood and to make people regard mar- 
riage more seriously.” 


NICARAGUA: What Somoza Says 
Goes, So Now He Is the Boss 


“Tell Somoza to hop over here!” 

Fifteen minutes later the sergeant 
clicked his heels smartly. “Governor 
Somoza says he cannot come, sir.” 

The American Captain of Marines 
flushed. “I'll teach that damned Spig! 
Get him here on the double!”’ 

Some four hours later, Gen. Anas- 
tacio Somoza, Governor of Leon, 
strolled into the office. The Captain 
whirled to the interpreter. 

“You tell that goof I don’t give a hoot 
in hell what he’s doing! When I whisper, 
he’s to jump! I'll teach these damn 
Spigs who runs this place.” 

Somoza interrupted the tirade by 
pounding the desk under the startled 
officer’s nose. “‘You damned big-headed 
idiot!” he roared in American accents. 
“I’m boss in Leon and what I say goes!” 

Last week, the plump native, who 
speaks English with a Philadelphia 
drawl—after being educated at Pierce 
Institute—became virtual boss of all 
Nicaragua. 

He stepped swiftly to power: after 
becoming nephew-in-law of Dr. Juan 
Sacasa, he helped boost the physician 
to the 1927 Presidency. Upon the with- 
drawal of the Marines three years ago, 
he became leader of the force they 
created—the National Guard, only Nic- 
araguan armed force. 

Soon he split from Sacasa’s adher- 
ents. A fortnight ago, following dis- 
agreement over a bipartisan Presiden- 
tial candidate to succeed Sacasa in No- 
vember, he buzzed bullets about the 
Presidential Palace. After a seven-day 
siege, the incumbent fled with his fam- 
ily into voluntary exile in El Salvador. 
It would be “undignified to stay longer,” 
Sacasa observed. 

With his uncle-by-marriage out of of- 
fice, Anastacio Somoza’s highest am- 
bition seems to be materializing. A 
President pro-tem will fill out Sacasa’s 
term. Afterward, the Constitution— 
which forbids relative-succession—will 
not bar him from the Presidential chair. 
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Anastacio Somoza (Extreme Right) Used Bullets to Convince Nicaragua’s President 


That It Would Be ‘Undignified to Stay Longer’ in the Presidential Palace (Left) 
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HERALD TRIBUNE: Republican 
Paper Tests a Radical Idea 


“I hope I'll be forgiven for mention- 
ing our gaudiest failure. I allude, of 
course, to the editorial page.” Thus, 
two months ago, Henry L. Mencken in- 
troduced his talk to Associated Press 
members at their New York conven- 
tion. 

The sharp-thrusting Baltimorean pro- 
posed feeding editorial writers gun- 
powder and blood, then running their 
philippics one day on the editorial page 
and the next on the front page. He of- 
fered a case of Maryland rye to any 
publisher whe tried the experiment and 
found that the front-page version 
fetched less than ten times as many 
letters as the editorial-page version. 

Following Mencken’s advice, The 
New York Herald Tribune last week 
took unprecedented action in splashing 
a two-column editorial over its chaste 
and typographically perfect front page. 

“The candidates named at Cleveland 
next week,” The Herald Tribune edi- 
torialized, ‘‘will be candidates not only 
of the Republican party but of millions 
of Democrats who distrust the Roose- 
velt administration ... 

“We ask ... chat a Democrat be 
named for the Vice Presidency ... 
Senator Byrd, former Governor Ely, 
Newton D. Baker, or Lewis Douglas... 


“The present struggle will not be 
over in November, even if the Republi- 
cans win both the Presidency and the 
House of Representatives. They can- 
not possibly win the Senate until 1940. 
A Republican President elected this 
Fall must serve four years with a Dem- 
ocratic upper chamber. A friendly Vice 
President, presiding over that body, 
could do much to secure cooperation.” 

In a lesser Republican party organ, 
the editorial probably would have 
drawn several sacks of letters. Since 
it appeared in the acknowledged party 
mouthpiece, comment started scurry- 



















James Gordon Bennett 


ing over wires from almost every ham- 
let in the United States. 

But it was generally agreed that the 
newspaper had waited too long—until 
convention eve—to propose the scheme. 
If it had made the suggestion a few 
weeks earlier and had constantly re- 
iterated the idea, almost all agreed that 
it could have achieved the result it 
wanted. For The Herald Tribune, firm- 
ly ensconced in party councils, leads 
Republican thought; it also interprets 
Republican trends just as accurately as 
goosefeathers indicate direction of a 
cyclone. 


TRANSITION: Founded thirteen years 
before a group of insurgent Whigs, 
Democrats, and Free Soilers started 
the GOP, the Tribune and its latter day 
acquisition, The Herald (bought in 
1924), have gone through all manner 
of political transition. 

James Gordon Bennett, dour Scottish 
immigrant, raked together $500 and 
started The Herald in 1835. He printed 
the ;first society column, principally to 
gibe the people his penny-wise readers 
knew only as remote citizenry of an- 
other world. He fought battles of the 
massés and generally swashbuckled his 
littke newspaper to prosperity. 

The Herald plowed its deepest Fourth 
Estate furrow under Bennett the 
younger, son of the founder. Before 
this rakish sportsman committed a 
nuisance on his fiancee’s piano and was 
horsewhipped out of the country to 
spend the latter part of his life in Paris, 
he cut journalistic capers since un- 
equalled. He financed expeditions to 
nearly every remote spot on the globe, 
hired such headliners as Mark Twain 
and Richard Harding Davis, and sent 
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Whitelaw Reid 


Henry M. Stanley to Tanganyika to 
find Dr. David Livingstone. 

During this period the rival Tribune, 
founded by Horace Greeley, came un- 
der the brilliant editorship of Whitelaw 
Reid. This razor-witted young journal- 
ist married the daughter of Darius Og- 
den Mills—a prospector who had gone 
West with the 49ers, mined the Com- 
stock Lode, and come home rich. 
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After the death of Whitelaw Reid, 
three times Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s, his heirs acquired The 
Herald, then in the hands of Frank 
Munsey. The two papers had striking 
similarities: both appealed to upper 
classes; both were morning papers; 
both were money-losers. That the two 
should join forces was as apparent as 
Cyrano’s nose. 

Hoping to buy the competing Tribune 
between courses, Munsey went to din- 
ner one night at Mrs. Whitelaw Reid's 
old brownstone mansion on Madison 
Avenue. Instead, he was outjockeyed 
by the charming, elderly Mrs. Reid. He 
left the house, having sold The Herald 
for a reputed $5,500,000. 

The two money-losing newspapers, 
merged in March, 1924, began to be 
profitable almost immediately. 


PARTNERS: The present direction of 
The Herald Tribune rests under a man 
and wife. As president of the company, 
Ogden Reid, placid, bald and good- 
natured, heads up the editorial side 
while his Wisconsin-born wife, Helen 
Rogers Reid, rules the advertising de- 
partment with a small, sure hand. 

Born with a piece of the Comstock 
Lode in his mouth, Ogden Reid went to 
Yale, played water polo, and-graduated 
with the class of 1909. While vacation- 
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Mrs. Whitelaw Reid 


ing in London at the embassy, he was 
smitten with his mother’s pretty social 
secretary; he wooed and won her. 
For seven years after her marriage 
in 1911, Helen Rogers Reid raised chil- 
dren and general hell in the suffrage 
movement. Then she turned over part of 
her household duties to her sister, got a 
job at the Tribune, and started soliciting 
advertising like any $25-a-week em- 
ploye. By the time of the merger, she 
knew all the important and hundreds 
of unimportant advertising space-buy- 
ers in New York; and with the business 
she brought in, was able to make The 
Herald Tribune fat and prosperous. 
Meanwhile her husband worked 4s 
reporter, managing editor, and finally 
editor. 
Ogden Reid maintains that The Her- 
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ald Tribune is not dogmatically Re- 
publican but that its party affiliation 
springs from the belief that the GOP 
can best serve the interests of the in- 
dustrial East—tthat if it were published 
in New Orleans, it would be Democratic. 
Nowadays he often absents himself 
from his office for days, generally pass- 
ing the editorial page over to Geoffrey 
Parsons, one of the clearest, ablest edi- 
torial writers in the country. But Reid 
reserves for himself one editorial-writ- 
ing job: after each Presidential election 
he taps out the voice of The Herald 
Tribune. Favorable comment on these 
and other’ occasional contributions 
make him as proud as a small boy. 
Genuinely liking and respecting his 
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Frank Munsey 


good reporters, although he can seldom 
recall their names, he often drinks with 
them in Jack Bleek’s saloon, near The 
Herald Tribune building. As editorial 
boss of probably the hardest-drinking 
bunch of newspaper men in the coun- 
try, Reid was consistent in keeping his 
newspaper wet during prohibition years, 
despite his wife’s protests. 

He is incorruptible and tries sincere- 
ly to keep all bias out of his news col- 
umns. .Reid likes to think of himself as 
a liberal, but.all his wise hirelings 
know full well that he is a conserva- 
tive. As the inheritor of the lion’s share 
of his mother’s $18,000,000 estate, he 
could scarcely feel otherwise. 

Through his department has passed 
as brilliant a company of news mongers 
as any American paper has ever seen. 
In recent years it has included Stanley 
Walker, Nunnally Johnson, Joel Sayre, 
Alva Johnston, Edward Angley, and 
Ishbel Ross. 


Such writers helped give The Herald 
Tribune its reputation of being New 
York's best-written newspaper. They 
broke down stodgy news barriers and 
burbled happily about such eccentric 
figures as Milton Crandell, bunion derby 
promoter; Col. Hubert Fauntleroy Juli- 
an, Harlem’s Black Eagle; Artie Hitch- 
man Jr., “The Spirit of Broadway”; 
and Dexter Fellows, press agent extra- 
ordinary (see page 44). 
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In the luxuriant rays of such brilli- 
ance Ogden Reid has basked happily— 
sharing with his reporters an inherent 
distrust of the business office. 

There are occasional spats between 
the newspaper’s two divisions: When 
these trying moments arise, Howard 
Davis, business manager and elder 
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Ogden Reid 


statesman of the organization, acts as 
mediator. A thoroughly trusted father- 
confessor of the office, he can oil trou- 
bled waters and see that The Herald 
Tribune keeps to its profitable course. 


EDITOR: Marlen Pew Retires to 


Life of a Country Squire 

Just as movie men got a Will Hays 
to speak for them and baseball found 
Judge Landis, 1,950 newspaper pub- 
lishers in the United States discovered 
a man who articulated their collective 
voice. A plump, pleasant individual of 
58, Marlen E. Pew edited the Fourth 
Estate’s most-read trade journal, 
Editor and Publisher. An announcement 
in last week’s issue made big news in 
every city room: 

“Marlen E. Pew’’—the Editor and 
Publisher statement ran—‘“has resigned 
as editor, vice president and member of 
the board . . . effective at once, but 
will continue his personal column, ‘Shop 
Talk at Thirty.’” 


Genial, ofttimes argumentative, and 
sometimes cantankerous, Pew has spent 
51 of his 58 years in and around news- 
papers. At 7 he started delivering 
The Warren (Ohio) Chronicle, at 16 
was a reporter on The Cleveland Press, 
and at 19 came near to being a foreign 
correspondent. Sent to New York in 
1898 to pick up dispatches from Cuba, 
he arrived the day the Maine blew up. 
The flood tide of news that came in 
the wake of that event made it un- 
necessary for The Press to send its 
stripling to Cuba. So he went to work 
for Scripps-McRae’s Publishers Press 
Association, the organization that later 
grew into the United Press. Subsequent 
































Helen Rogers Reid 


WIDE WORLD 





steps carried him through half a dozen 
newspaper shops, through Hearst’s Inter- 
national News Service, and finally, in 
1924, into the Editor and Publisher 
office. 

On a five-month round-the-world 
junket last year, Pew’s heart acted up. 
This, coupled with a desire to finish a 
long book of memoirs and critical ob- 
servations on the press, brought on his 
resignation. 

Last week the retiring editor gazed 
more critically at the Fourth Estate, 
an industry he has often been accused 
of whitewashing: 

“The newspaper business offers a 
very promising career for a young man 
with character—but it is unfortunate 
that it is overrun with crooks. It has 
become so commercial that it is pa- 
thetic. About 25 per cent of the pub- 
lishers ought to be put in jail... 

“The exploitation of editorial brains 
has gone the limit. Newspapers have 
gone through the depression earning 
more money for stockholders than any 
other business. Yet... they expect 
reporters at $18 to $20 a week to do 
their thinking for them. It’s the 
mes. a” 


Living with his daughter and her 
husband on a 27-acre farm at Wading 
River, Long Island, Pew leads the life 
of a country squire. He fishes, sails, 
raises prize gladiolas, and generally 
enacts the role of a front-porch sage. 
In this setting, 75 miles from the city’s 
hubbub, he will continue turning out 
his Editor and Publisher column. Writ- 
ten in a pleasant, comfortable style 
that smacks somewhat of Christopher 
Morley, it is one of the weekly’s best 
features. 


Meanwhile, more active Pew duties 
will be taken over by the magazine’s 
owner-publisher, James Wright Brown. 
Brown started with The Detroit News, 
then worked his way through the circu- 
lation departments of most of the Chi- 
cago newspapers while they were bat- 
tling tooth and nail for circulation. In 
1912, after acquiring ‘a million dollars 
worth of experience,” he bought Editor 
and Publisher. 
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Born: To George Isaac Hughes, 96, 
Confederate veteran of New Bern, 
N. C., and his wife, Libby Hill Hughes, 
28, a daughter, Mary Gertrude. “Looks 
like we might raise a pretty big family 
after all,”” remarked Hughes who, sev- 
enteen months ago when he was 94, 
became the father of Franklin Roose- 
velt Hughes. 


Birtupay: Roberta, Mona, Mary and 
Leota Keys, quadruplets of Hollis, Okla., 
and first on record to reach their ma- 
jority, 21, June 4. They entertained all 
Hollis at a reception. 


..- Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, founder 
of the Oxford Group, 58, June 4. At 
the first American convention in Stock- 
bridge, Mass., hundreds of messages 
reached him including one that read: 
“Hell’s bells are ringing, our hearts 
are singing.” It came from Hell, Nor- 
way. Two days earlier, Dr. Buchman 
had been visited by Mrs. Henry Ford. 
She arrived in a private railroad car, 
lunched with the doctor and listened to 
speakers, but according to Buchman’s 
announcement, is not yet a member of 
the “God-controlled” movement. 
MarRIED: Sir Henri Deterding, 70, di- 
rector general of the Royal Dutch Pe- 
troleum Co., and Fraulein Charlotte 
Minna Knaack, 38, by Burgomaster D. E. 
Vlugt, in Amsterdam, two weeks after 
Deterding’s second wife divorced him. 


---Anne Cannon Reynolds Smith, 
daughter of Joseph F. Cannon, towel- 
maker, and first wife of the late Z. 
Smith Reynolds, of the tobacco fam- 
ily, to Lindsay Plumly, nephew of the 
late Bowman Gray, former president 
of the Reynolds Tobacco Co., secretly, 
in Bel Air, Md., on May 17. 


..-Nicholas Roosevelt, second cousin 
of Theodore Roosevelt, distant rela- 
tive of Franklin Roosevelt, editorial 
writer on The New York Herald Trib- 
une, and former Minister to Hungary, 
and Tirzah Maris Gates, daughter of 
the late Egbert James Gates, a Cali- 
fornia State Senator, at her mother’s 
home in Pasadena. 


ARRIVED: John D. Rockefeller Sr., 
almost 97, at his Lakewood, N. J., 
home, after his usual Winter at Or- 
mond Beach, Fla. He was highly 
pleased at eluding all but one photog- 
rapher by getting out of the train at 
a special stop. The one photographer 
chased him until the Rockefeller car 
was going 70 miles an hour, but that 
didn’t faze the old gentleman: “Mr. 
Rockefeller liked it immensely,” a 
member of his household reported. ‘‘The 
faster they go the more he likes it.” 
Speeding past the gates, where the 
gatekeeper stopped the camera man 
with a hurled padlock, Rockefeller 
reached his home. He was delighted to 
discover that workmen had installed 
nine radiators in his bedroom. 

DeparRTEeD: Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia University 








INTERNATIONAL 
Dr. Frank Buchman, Visited by a 
Birthday and Mrs. Henry Ford 
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George Isaac Hughes, 96, and His New 
Daughter: ‘Looks Like a Big Family’ 


Poe os INTERNATIONAL 
John D. Rockefeller Sr. Came Back 
to Lakewood at 70 Miles an Hour 






and for the last 32 years a delegate to 
the Republican convention, for Europe 
aboard the Queen Mary, on the return 
lap of her maiden voyage. He was glad 
to miss the convention which means 
“living with no sleep and no food ex- 
cept for a sandwich now and then.” 
He thought Frank Lowden of Illinois 
had “all the qualifications’ for the Re- 
publican nomination. What would hap- 
pen if Governor Landon were nominat- 
ed “depends on whether they want to 
win.” He was asked: “Can they win 
with Landon?” Emphatically he an- 
swered: “No.” How about Hoover? 
“Don’t make me laugh.” 


HonoreD: Rear Admiral Richard 
Evelyn Byrd, Antarctic explorer, with 
a testimonial dinner and a gold medal 
inscribed to “Dick Byrd, gallant gen- 
tleman,” from American industrial, pro- 
fessional, scientific, educational, and 
cultural groups. At the dinner, Byrd 
was asked to disclose his plans for the 
future. He announced that sometime 
in the future he would give two more 
years to exploration, but beginning now 
he would spend the rest of his life 
working for international peace. 


Diep: Cyrus Hall McCormick, 77, 
Chicago philanthropist and until 1935 
board chairman of the International 
Harvester Co., of coronary thrombosis, 
in his Lake Forest, Ill., home. Son of 
the inventor of the reaper, McCormick 
was 25 when his father died and he be- 
came president of the small family com- 
pany. During his 35-year presidency, 
he built the firm into a $340,000,000 


‘concern, the world’s largest manufac- 


turers of farm implements. 


...A. Piatt Andrew, 63, Harvard Profes- 
sor of Economics whose pupils included 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; wartime organi- 
zer of an American ambulance unit in 
France, and since 1921 Representative 
from Massachusetts and one of the best 
known men in the House; of arterio 
sclerosis after influenza, in his home at 
Easter Point, Gloucester, Mass. 


...Sir Frederick Macmillan, 84, chair- 
man of Macmillan & Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don, the publishing firm his father 
founded in 1843. 


---Dr. John Alfred Morehead, 69, pres- 
ident of the World Lutheran Conven- 
tion for the last twelve years and one 
of the best known Lutheran pastors in 
the world, at his Salem, Va., home three 
hours after his wife’s funeral. 


.--Clara Dutton Noyes, 66, national di- 
rector of the American Red Cross Nurs- 
ing Service, organizer of base hospitals 
and other wartime Red Cross units, of 
a heart attack while driving her car 
in Washington, D. C. 


--- John Hays Hammond, 81, gold min- 
er, mining engineer and explorer, of 4 
heart attack, in his home at Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 


---Col. Edward Howland Robinson 
Green, 67, philanthropist-son of the 
miserly “richest woman in the world,” 
the late Hetty Green, after a long ill- 
ness, in Lake Placid, N. Y. 
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Sa Salle 


CONVERTIBLE COUPE * 


rHE Dyference IS MORE MARKED THAN EVER 


ose who are not able to avail themselves of the rare 
vileges which Cadillac and La Salle owners enjoy, can 
| be better served than ever before by a number of 
xellent cars of lower price. » » » The whole industry 
moved forward—mostly in the direction of massed 
nand and sprightly appearance and performance; but, 
course, Cadillac has been, as always, in the forefront 
that forward movement. + + In fact, the difference 
i the distinction in Cadillac and La Salle have 


become more marked than ever, for Cadillac has 
deliberately planned its 1936 creations to widen the gap 
between the Royal Family of Motordom and all other cars 
in the world.» » » Those who revel in the special ease 
and elegance and the pronounced distinction which Cadillac 
and La Salle provide for their owners, simply cannot 
satisfy themselves with anything else. - « » The briefest 
of experiences, either at the wheel or as a chauffeured 
passenger, will prove this to. your entire satisfaction. 


*Model illustrated $1255. Monthly payments to suit your purse. Prices list at Detroit, Michigan. subject to change without notice. Special equipment extra, 








DID YOU KNOW 


~— that the railroads haul a ton 
of freight a mile with a glass 
of water and less than a hand- 
ful of fuel, and at rates averag- 
ing less than a cent ? 


—that the speed of freight 
trains has been stepped up 
43% in recent years ? 


—that the railroads maintain 
their own “highways” —a 
quarter of a million miles of 
rails ? 

— that 44% of every dollar the 
railroads take in goes for rail- 
road payrolls? 


— that by increasing the effi- 
ciency of combustion the rail- 
roads have cut fuel costs a 
half billion dollars in the past 


ten years? 


—that many railroads will 
carry your automobile to va- 
cation spots for the price of a 
third ticket ? 


—that you are far safer on a 
railroad train than you are in 
your own home? 
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ie THESE homely words you hear 
expressed the self-reliant spirit of 
one of the foremost industries of the 


nation, the American railroads. 


They’re driving ahead to new triumphs 
in service and efficiency — going 
after business, and getting it, in a 
way to make any railroad man justly 


proud. 


Of course the recent lean years have 
not been easy; they have been tough 
for the railroads just as they have 
for almost any other business you 


can name. 


But in face of tough times these de- 
pendable carriers have made their bid 


for increased business by stepping up 


loudaky: 


9, 





freight train speed by 43%, by cutting 
the running time of passenger trains, 
and by increasing their comfort by air- 
conditioning, which means greater 
cleanliness, restful quiet, safe agreeable 


travel at its best. 


And at the same time there has stead- 
ily gone forward a vast program of 
improvement which only a man who 
works on the railroad could see and 
appreciate in full — $172,000,000 in- 
vested in the past six years in laying 
heavier rails—a third of a billion dol- 
lars spent during the same period in 
new track construction and more than 
three billions put into right-of-way main- 
tenance—all of which make faster sched- 


ules possible with safety. 





GO PLACES—NOW-—BY TRAIN 
Rates are low—Safety, Speed and | 
Comfort higher than ever before! 


O other transportation in the 

world can match the American 
railroads for speed with safety. And 
évery modern convenience contrib- 
utes to your comfort when you go 
byrail. Practically all through trains 
aré air-conditioned — cleaner, 
quie’er, healthier. You have modern 
lighting, excellent food, comfortable 


seats, plenty of 
room to move 
around, and you 
get there on schedule. Yet with all 
the improvements railroads offer 
today, fares have been steadily low- 
ered. When you plan a trip for 
business or pleasure—call the near- 
est ticket office for new low rates. 


Yes, a lot has been happening 
to the railroads — astonishingly 
more than most people realize 
—wouldn’t it be a good idea 
mext time you have a trip to 


make, to go by rail? 


We believe if you’ll look about 
you with a friendly eye, you'll 
discover surprising evidence of 
how superbly the job is being 
done! 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN JRAILROADS 


HEADQUARTERS: Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 








In Coronado, Catifornia --Canon City, 
Colorado -- Canaan, Connecticut -- and 


17,000 other communities, there is a 





nearby Agent pledged to serve any 
policyholder of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company as he would his own 
clients. Buy Hartford Tested insur- 








ance and be Sure! 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD INSURANCE IS SAFE AND — Your Hartford policy guarantees you tested insur 
CONVENIENT. There is a rigid test for in- ance protection and prompt, intelligent insur 
surance just as there is for every other worth-while ance service, no matter where you are when emer 
product. The test for insurance is time. Back of gency arises. It is a great convenience fu 
every Hartford policy stands a 125-year record of Hartford policyholders to be able alway 
honorable business dealings. Many thousand agents to find the nearest Hartford representativ: 
of the Two Hartfords in every State of the Union by calling any Western Union office. Ir 
and in Canada offer you this tested insurance. Canada call Canadian National’ Telegraphs 
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HOLLYWOOD: New Departure 
Lets Talent Be Abroad at Home 





Since 1934 the Lux Radio Theatre 
has given listeners their only sponsored 
program of legitimate drama. For some 
50-odd consecutive performances, the au- 
thority of New York stage titles plus 
the glamour of Hollywood names kept 
the show in top ranking. Then last Fall 
a shortage of plays suitable for radio 
adaptation sent the program’s popu- 
larity chart tumbling down to second- 
string levels. J. Walter Thompson, ad- 
vertising agency in charge of produc- 
tion, decided to try radio’s newest and 
surest cure for ailing shows. They 
shipped their account to Hollywood. 

Last week an hour-long adaptation 
of the motion picture, “Morocco,” 
marked the first performance of the 
new series. The action moved smooth- 
ly toward a logical climax; actors 
spoke with convincing restraint; sound 
effects kept pace with change of locale. 
Critics agreed the cure had worked. 

But the rehabilitation came high. As 
the show’s new director, Cecil B. De 
Mille collected $1,500. Clark Gable and 
Marlene Dietrich, at $5,000 apiece, 
added to the charges and production 
incidentals, brought the bill to $20,000. 

Besides Lux, six nationwide variety 
shows now emanate from Hollywood. 
Rudy Vallee, Ben Bernie, Fred Astaire, 
and many other radio impresarios plan 
to go on the air from California. By 
the end of the year, if the westward 
trend continues, at least half of radio’s 
40 major shows will stem from the film 
capital. 

A year ago, Louella Parsons’s ‘“Hol- 
lywood Hotel” was the only big net- 
work show to pick up movie talent at 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
June 13-19 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing, 1 hours later than Standard. 

SAT. (13th): Track Meet: Ted Husing de- 
scribes the invitation events at Princeton 
University. 5:15 CBS. 

SUN. (14th): Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Pres- 
ident speaks from Vincennes, Ind. 12:00 
noon, NBC-Red (WEAF). 

Symphony Concert: Frank Black conducts 
the NBC symphony in an hour program of 
Classics. 2:00 NBC-Blue (WJZ). 

MON. (15th): Donna Christina Marconi: From 
Italy the inventor's wife makes her first 
transatlantic broadcast. 5:00 NBC-Blue. 

TUES. (16th): Maurice Dumesnil: The French 
pianist gives a 45-minute recital of mod- 
ern compositions. 1:45 NBC-Red. 

ZaSu Pitts: The movie comedienne appears 
as Ben Bernie’s guest star. 9:00 NBC- 
Blue. 

WED. (17th): Benny Fields: As 

strel Man,” the vaudeville veteran begins 
new Wednesday-Saturday series of hu- 
morous ballads. 7:15 CBS. 

THURS, (18th): Joe Louis-Max Schmeling: 

Clem MeCarthy and Edwin C. Hill report 
the heavyweight fight in the Yankee Sta- 
dium. 10:00 NBC-Red-Blue. 
Sun Eclipse: From Kustanai, Siberia, mem- 
bers of the M.I.T.-Harvard expedition de- 
scribe the solar phenomenon. 11:35 NBC- 
Blue (see page 28). 

FRI. (19th): Measuring Opinion: Dr. George 
Gallup, director of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion, tells how he conducts 
his nationwide 
NBC-Red. 


“Your Min- 


political surveys. 4:00 


De Mille, Dietrich, and Gable 


its source. Since the Hearst movie 
critic had no budget for guest stars, 
they appeared out of the goodness of 
their hearts—and for profitable radio 
engagements had to fly to New York. 

Last Fall, the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. removed the biggest 
obstacle in the way of Hollywood broad- 
casts—a $500 to $1,000 fee for revers- 
ing the direction of network circuits. 
Another obstacle—shortage of musi- 
cians—disappeared when the movie 
union permitted its members to play 
for radio shows. 

Then the radio boom commenced. 
Mary Pickford appeared as hostess for 
the Associated Ice Industries in “Parties 
at Pickfair.” Bing Crosby set up shop 
in Kraft Cheese’s ‘Music Hall of the 
Air.” “Shell Chateau,” the “Swift 
Hour,” and half a dozen others popped 
up in quick succession. Four large New 
York agencies for radio advertising es- 
tablished branch offices in Hollywood. 
NBC housed its shows in a new $500,- 
000 studio. At a cost of $1,250,000, CBS 
bought station KNX and rented thea- 
tres pending the completion of new 
studios early next year. 

Meantime, the movie industry is mak- 
ing the most of a sellers’ market for its 
most valuable by-product—glamour. 
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EXHIBIT: A Casual Perennial 
At New Hope’s Old Stone Mill 


Now that most of the large city gal- 
leries are shutting shop for the Sum- 
mer, rural sections begin to take up the 
task of bringing art to the public. Last 
week New Hope, Pa., opened its regular 
June exhibition in Phillips’s Mill. 

Philadelphians—only 25 miles away 
—know this hardy perennial well, and 
jitney out by the hundred to pay their 
respects to New Hope’s local talent. 
This year as usual, they found the walls 
of the pre-Revolutionary stone mill 
hung with pictures by men represented 


INTERNATIONAL 


on the Air at $11,500 an Hour 


in the Metropolitan Museum, the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, the 
Corcoran Gallery, and other major in- 
stitutions. But few of the National 
Academy exhibitors were there to greet 
them. 

Wearing his knee-length sweater and 
round felt hat, Daniel Garber, folder 
of three grades of Corcoran prizes, 
tended his sheep or worked furiously 
at a new painting. William L. La- 
throp, well in his 70’s, floated down the 
Delaware River in a sail boat made 
with his own hands. 


In much the same casual fashion, the 
show gets started each year. Some- 
times the artists have appointed a jury 
to pass on all pictures submitted. This 
season, a committee of six decided on 
an invitation affair, made up a list of 
popular exhibitors, and set to work 
phoning and writing them for contri- 
butions. 


Besides the dreamy, romantic land- 
scapes of the Academicians, the com- 
mittee corralled an interesting collec- 
tion from other groups. John Groth, 
lively cartoonist-illustrator for “Es- 
quire,” sent several drawings, as did 
the more conservative illustrator of 
children’s books, Kurt Wiese. Dominat- 
ing the main gallery was the amusing 
mural recently completed by Charles 
Child for the Poultrymen’s Cooperative 
building in near-by Doylestown, but 
rejected by that organization on the 
grounds that eggs and art don’t mix. 
Child, well known for his bold, effective 
portraits, insisted he wasn’t downed by 
this rebuff; he likes mural work and 
intends going on with it. 


® Down in New Hope’s Mechanic 
Street, 2 miles away, another group of 
artists watched the mill opening with 
polite interest. Bill Nye, whose bright, 
brittle abstractions won acclaim in his 
New York exhibition last: Winter, and 
Adolphe Blondheim, his equal in the 
field, decided as usual not to mix their 
art with the town’s conservatives. Year 
after year, the Nye followers stick to 
Mechanic Street, and the Academy 
group holds forth at the mill. 
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HORSE RACING: Granville Steps 
In His Ancestor’s Hoofprints 


“Mr. Woodward, this is getting to bea 
habit,” said Mrs. August Belmont. Then 
she handed a silver trophy to William 
Woodward, whose 3-year-old Granville 
won the 1%4-mile Belmont Stakes at 
Belmont Park, Long Island, last Satur- 
day. The habit pays dividends. Wood- 
ward’s four Belmont winners since 1930 
—Gallant Fox, Faireno, Omaha, and 
Granville—have brought him $186,440 
in winnings. 

Granville, son of Gallant Fox and 
half-brother of Omaha, deserves rank as 
the fleetest 3-year-old now running on 
the turf. His chief rival, Bold Venture, 
winner of both the Kentucky Derby and 
the Preakness, bowed a tendon in a 
workout two weeks ago and is out for 
the season. Brevity, the most publi- 
cized horse of the year, finished fifth in 
the Belmont and now seems just an- 
other horse. Granville had no chance 
in the Kentucky Derby—his jockey fell 
off at the start. But he lost the Preak- 
ness to Bold Venture by only a whisker, 
and last week won his race the hard 
way—running on the outside from start 
to finish. 


GOLF: Manero Earns Himself 
Opportunity to Earn $50,000 


Competing in the National Open at 
Springfield, N. J., last week, 170 golf- 
ers took advantage of ideal conditions 
to go on a scoring spree never before 
equaled in American or British open 
competition. The Baltusrol course, 
baked by the sun, played short; the 
weather was mild; and officials, mind- 
ful of the criticism hurled at last 
year’s National Open course—Oak- 
mont, with its deeply raked traps and 
cement-like greens—this year left sand 
smooth and placed pins in the center 
of moderately slow putting surfaces. 

The only hazard that annoyed the na- 
tion’s hit-and-walk stars were crows, 
which gathered in trees above the 
greens, and uncannily timed their 
chirps to the backswing of a putter. 

Nevertheless, players shot droves of 
other birdies—the one-under par va- 
riety. Thirty-nine of them bettered 
Sam Park’s 1935 winning score of 299. 
Parks himself carded two 76’s—only 
two strokes worse than his 36-hole 
total at Oakmont last year—-yet failed 
to qualify for the final rounds. 

At the end of the first two days, 
either Victor Ghezzi, whose size 12D 
shoes were the largest in the tourna- 
ment, or Ray Mangrum, who looks like 
one of the irons he swings, seemed the 
probable winner. But Ghezzi, after a 
good third round of 73, blew up with 
a finishing 81, and Mangrum grimly 
ground out two mediocre 76’s. 

Other well-known swingers with a 
chance—Johnny Revolta, Denny Shute, 
and Henry Picard—cracked under the 
strain. Such par-busters as Gene 
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Two Pros on the _ Sidelines at 
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Baltusrol: Lawson Little, Who 


Failed to Qualify; and Bobby Jones, Retired From Active Competition 


Sarazen, Walter Hagen, the siege-gun 
drivers Craig Wood and Jimmy Thomp- 
son, Paul Runyan, and Ed Dudley were 
too far down the list to hope for any- 
thing but miracles. None happened. 


But miracles showered on Harry 
Cooper, the Chicagoan, who has never 
won an important tournament—yet, 
according to himself, never made a 
bad shot. He always blames bad luck. 
After opening with a 71 and a 70, 
Cooper got another 70. and then Satur- 
day afternoon on his final. nine, holed 
a chip shot, a blast from a sand trap, 
and a 45-foot putt to score a 73—for a 
final 72-hole record-breaking total of 284. 


But just as Cooper was being photo- 
graphed, interviewed, and handshaked, 
word came from out on the course that 
a player, as unknown as Parks was a 
year ago, had golf’s greatest prize in 
his grasp. Tony Manero, a 31-year-old 
ex-New York caddy who recently ac- 
quired a mustache and a pro’s job in 
Greensboro, N.C., was five under par 
going to the fourteenth. Par in, added 


Zei! Eaton Holed Out His Tee Shot on the 158-Yard Tenth Hole of His Second 
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Ray Mangrum Threw Away His 
Chances With Two Mediocre 76s 
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Round. He Played the Next Two Holes in Even 6s and Ended Up Nowhere 
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Craig Wood, Mrs. Paul Runyan, 


Mrs.. Jimmy Thompson (Formerly Viola Dana), and Mrs. Ed Dudley 
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Victor Ghezzi’s Victory Hopes 
Vanished With a Final 81 


ACME 


Harry Cooper Sank a Chip Shot, a 
Trap Shot, Mile-Long Putts, Yet Lost 


to his opening rounds of 73, 69, and 73, 
would lick Cooper by two strokes. 

Manero could see thousands of spec- 
tators, like an army of on-rushing 
movie Arabs, flocking over the hills to 
watch his finish. Once ambitious to 
become a prize-fighter, he gritted his 
teeth and concentrated on the smooth 
swing he had learned from Joe Inglis, 
who also taught Joe Turnesa and 
Johnny Farrell. 

Never before the winner of a big 
event, Manero didn’t blow up although 
he had to wait minutes between shots 
for crowds to clear a path. He got all 
his pars, a course record of 67, and the 
National Open title with a score of 282. 
In cash he received only $1,000 but his 
reputation is now supposedly so im- 
pressive that he can earn $50,000 this 
year from endorsements, tours, radio 
contracts, and published articles. 

Beaming happiness and embracing 
his wife who squeaked either from the 
hug or joy, Manero blurted into a radio 
mike: “Tonight, I guess I'll get drunk.” 


WIDE WORLD 
Tony Manero, Ex-Caddy, and Mrs. Man- 
ero Celebrated His Winning 282 Total 
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POLIOMYELITIS: Progress in 


Research; Plague at St. Mark’s 


Year before last, infantile paralysis 
—most ghastly of all diseases in the 
man in the street’s mind—swept over 
California striking 3,333 people. Last 
year’s most publicized epidemic mean- 
dered an unpredictable course through 
North Carolina hill towns giving 562 
people feverish heads and aching 
backs and limbs. But in both cases it 
hit mostly poor and obscure citizens. 
This year the hot weather disease 
jumped seasonal boundaries and struck 
a resounding blow in one of the coun- 
try’s wealthiest preparatory schools— 
St. Mark’s at Southboro, Mass. 

By the end of last week a dozen 
students lay ill, half of the 196 stu- 
dents had been hurried off to their 
homes, and .those remaining were in 
strict quarantine. The United States 
Public Health Service, greatest indi- 
vidual poliomyelitis foe, had sent Dr. 


-Alexander Gilliam, young, athletic vet- 


eran of last year’s North Carolina cam- 
paign, to take charge. 

With the Kolmer and Brodie polio- 
myelitis vaccines now largely discred- 
ited, the medical profession has turned 
more and more to the preventive meas- 
ures discovered by three Rockefeller 
Institute researchers: Drs. Albert B. 
Sabin, Herald R. Cox, and Peter K. 
Olitsky. Fortuitously last week, in 
the institute’s Journal of Experimental 
Medicine, they reported on recent find- 
ings—possibly in time to help dis- 
traught St. Mark’s doctors. 

Dr. Simon Flexner, former institute 
director, found that the disease virus 
enters the body via the olfactory nerve, 
the nerve that carries smell sensations 
to the brain. By snipping this nerve in 
monkeys he could ward off the disease 
no matter how much potent virus he 
smeared on nasal membranes. 

This finding gave Drs. Sabin, Cox, and 
Olitsky an idea. No human, of course, 
would care to have this nerve severed. 
But perhaps one might somehow puck- 
er the exposed nerve ends and thus 
shut off the door of entry? Or pos- 
sibly a protective coating of some 
kind would do? 

First they tried a weak tannic-acid 
solution sprayed into the noses of mice; 
then followed up with sprays of virus. 
Practically all of the control mice— 
those who got the virus and not the 
tannic acid—developed the disease. 
Those that first got the acid spray 
survived. 

So promising was this attack that 
the work was instantly picked up by 
one of the Public Health Service’s 
greatest disease fighters—Dr. Charles 
Armstrong, veteran of the battle 
against parrot fever. He reasoned that 
alum’s astringent quality might be 
utilized. Using a 4 per cent solution, 
he sprayed noses of 23 monkeys, fol- 
lowing with a virus douche. Seventeen 
survived. Out of a batch of nineteen 
controls, only three survived. 

Drs. Sabin, Cox, and Olitsky instituted 
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a series of long-range tests, using both 
the chemicals. The work reported on 
last week answered two significant 
questions: how long are the sprays ef- 
fective and are they harmful to man? 

To answer the first, they sprayed 
noses of fifteen rhesus monkeys for a 
period of several days. At the end of 
a month the monkeys got the virus. 
Only four contracted the disease. After 
two months, ten of the survivors got 
another virus douche. This time five 
were resistant. After three months, 
there were indications that all pro- 
tection was gone. 

To test possible harmful effects of 
alum and tannic acid sprays on man, 
the three researchers asked for and got 
five volunteers. Spraying from 1 to 3 
cubic centimeters of the 4 per cent so- 
lutions in each nostril, they found there 
was an “open, astringent feeling, which 
was soon superseded by a sense of... 
tickling accompanied by sneezing... 
This usually lasts 30 minutes to two 
hours . . . There was no interference 
with the sense of smell.” 

After continuing tests for seven to 
ten days and obtaining no untoward 
results, they concluded with character- 
istic medical caution: “The desirability 
of testing this procedure ... is quite 
apparent.” 
a7 


HEADACHES: Dr. Fay 
Liquids Both Cause and Cure 





Learns 


To alleviate their headaches—one of 
medicine’s greatest enigmas—United 
States citizens each year gulp down 
about 4,500,000,000. aspirin tablets and 
drink the contents of several good-sized 
reservoirs as chasers. 


Until a dozen years ago, most re- 
searchers threw up despairing hands at 
the problem and devoted their time to 
seeking relieving drugs. They were 
chiefly handicapped by one fact: ex- 
perimental animals, unable to tell 
about their head pains, could not be 
utilized for research. Then brain sur- 
geons took up the problem. 


Contrary to general belief, the brain 
itself in incapable of pain sensations. 
So when researching surgeons sawed 
into cranial cavities, they began using 
local anesthetics to deaden skin and 
skull sensations; then, while they 
scooped out tumors, they conversed 
with patients. And by using electric 
probes, they set up artificial irritations. 
As a result of this hit-or-miss method, 
doctors now have a good picture of the 
brain parts that may be irritated into 
producing sensations similar to those 
involved in headache. 


One of the leaders of this work was 
Dr. Temple Fay, who ranks as one of 
the country’s outstanding  cerebro- 
spinal surgeons. In Atlantic City last 
week, at the annual meeting of the 
American Neurological Association, 
the 41-year-old Philadelphian digested 
ten years of headache work, and gave 
one of the clearest pictures ever 


sketched of the depressing, throbbing 
pains that at one time or another strike 
nearly every human being. 


Searching through opened skulls, the 
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EcLipse: On June 19 the horrified eyes of Japanese fishermen, Mongol herders, and 
Turkish orchardists will watch the moon blot out their morning sun. Meanwhile, three 
American and dozens of foreign scientific expeditions will work feverishly for two 
minutes taking pictures of the solar eclipse of 1936. Photos show two giant Russian 
cameras and the National Geographic-Georgetown University group, stationed at 
Kustanai, Siberia, which will work in the band of totality—a sickle-shaped shadow 


stretching from Japan to Greece. 





brilliant young surgeon found nerves 
capable of giving headache sensations 
only in large brain arteries and veins. 
Irritation of one artery or vein caused 
localized headaches. Irritation of 
enough of these organs over a wide 
area caused generalized headaches. 


Fay started looking for _ specific 
causes within the body itself. Research 
had indicated that undue distention of 
the blood vessels irritated the tiny web 
of nerves within them. But what caused 
the distention? Undoubtedly, pressure 
of some kind was involved. 


To test this thesis, Fay injected 
saline solution into the spinal canals 
of patients to lift pressure within the 
fluid reservoir on the brain. Delighted 
when a patient reported dull, angry 
head pains, he was even more pleased 
when he drew off the same amount of 
fluid and the pain disappeared. 


Finally his fluid balance theory took 
shape. When people’s bodies contained 
too much fluid, brain vessels were dis- 
tended. “This type of headache,” he 
found, “is most common in plump, fat, 
hydrated, overweight individuals who 
consume large quantities of food and 
fluid, and do .. . not eliminate a suf- 
ficient amount .. .” 


For the other type of person most 
susceptible to headaches—underweight, 





neurotic, overactive—he found the same 
mechanism responsible. When their 
bodies lost fluid too rapidly through 
skin and kidneys, there was ‘an ab- 
normal subtraction of spinal fluid from 
its reservoir.” 

Fay chased down 547 possible irri- 
tating conditions out of which either of 
these unbalanced fluid states might re- 
sult. But for the two groups, fat and 
lean, he generalized: “The overweight 
individual should reduce the amount of 
liquid consumed to approximately 1 
quart a day. the neurotic type 
should increase the fluid consumption 
to 3 or more quarts a day.” 


® Dr. Temple Fay teaches neurosur- 
gery at Temple University Medical 
School and is on the staffs of Phila- 
delphia General, Episcopal, and Jewish 
Hospitals. Besides these activities he 
has a general practice and somehow 
manages to find time to garden, write 
for The Saturday Evening Post (under 
a nom-de-plume), and go motorboating. 

Last year when T. E. Lawrence (“Of 
Arabia”) lay dying of head injuries re- 
sulting from a motorcycle accident, at- 
tending physicians asked Fay to hurry 
to England. But the surgeon realized 
the case was hopeless. The leader of 
the Arab revolt died long before Fay 
could have reached him. 
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PETROLEUM: Producers and Refiners Heed 


Warnings, and Summer Motorists Lend a Helping Hand 


If the market price of crude oil is 
where most oil men:like to see it, there 
jis always danger ahead. The most 
ardent advocates of conservation have 
a hard time keeping petroleum under- 
ground when it appears in a field where 
the cost of production is relatively low. 
For the unscrupulous producer will 
listen to talk about quotas for just so 
long. Then the itch to get back his 
money before anything happens to the 
market, gets the better of him. 

When the last great new oil field to 
be opened up—the Rodessa, in north- 
west Louisiana and northeast Texas— 
got going late last Summer, conserva- 
tive oil men saw danger ahead. With 
agreements among local owners, they 
tried hard to sew up the field’s pro- 
duction and for the most part they suc- 
ceeded. 

But some of the producers broke 
loose, and their wells go full blast. 
Crude-oil stocks—normally about a six- 
month supply for the nation’s refiner- 
ies—began to bulge. Refineries tried 
to absorb the excess and poured it out 
in the form of gasoline. Prices nose- 
dived. In-some cities, particularly on 
the West Coast, motor fuel dropped 2 
to 3 cents per gallon. 

Last week two oil men had something 
to say on the subject of overproduction. 
Walter C. Teagle, president of Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, speaking to 
the stockholders of his company, ad- 
mitted he was worried about the Ro- 
dessa field. He suggested that refiners 
stop running so much crude oil to 
their stills. 

“With stocks of gasoline up about 


10,000,000 barrels since the first of the 
year,” he said, “the industry is over- 
doing itself at present. Some curtail- 
ment ... is essential to bring the 
statistical position of the industry to 
where it should be.” 

In Pittsburgh last week, Axtell J. 
Byles, president of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, told) the annual 
meetings of the institute’s eastern pro- 
duction division much the same thing. 

“Our problem,” he declared, “still is 
one occasioned not by a poverty, but 
by a plethora of supply.” Crude_-pro- 
duction, he said, was some 400,000 bar- 
rels a day greater than in 1935. It 
would be a good thing, he suggested, if 
oil producers paid some attention to 
United States Bureau of Mines esti- 
mates of consumption requirements and 
scaled their output accordingly. For if 
the producing department of the oil 
industry is out of line, all other di- 
visions will have to be out of line to 
accommodate it. It is up to the pro- 
ducer, Byles emphasized, to make a 
contribution to his own and to the gen- 
eral welfare by stabilizing production. 

Followers of the oil market were a 
little worried. But as if the warnings 
of both Teagle and Byles had been 
anticipated, statisticians promptly pro- 
duced last-minute figures to show that 
the week had indeed marked a turning 
point. Crude oil output appeared 
sharply reduced—by some 63,000 bar- 
rels; refinery operations dropped 1.6 
per cent; and the public demand for 
gasoline took a sudden upward jump, 
biting 1,384,000 barrels out of accumu- 
lated stocks. 
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FASHIONS IN FURNITURE: Last week Montgomery Ward broke 
the long distance record for interior decorating. From 10,000 


miles away in Katmandu, Nepal. 


» came word that furniture and 
plans for its arrangement had arrived safely at the Palace of the The Mahar 
Maharaja Sir Joodha Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana. Keen 
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In California, the cradle of price 
wars, one of the largest independent 
retailers gave up its price-cutting and 
advanced gasoline to the same price 
level as other distributors—about 15 
cents. The trade began to breathe 
more easily, realizing that for the Sum- 
mer at least consumption would con- 
tinue high, making it easier to main- 
tain the price structure. 


7 
STEEL: Earl Talks Cartel and 


Americans Enjoy His Dinner 


Broadcasting from the Queen Mary 
the day before she arrived in New 
York, the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dudley 
exploded a small bombshell. As chair- 
man of the British Iron & Steel Feder- 
ation, the Earl invited his American 
colleagues to join the International 
Steel Cartel. 

Steel men in this country were as- 
tonished. Until last Summer both 
Great Britain and the United States 
had held aloof from the cartel. Then 
Great Britain joined to protect her 
home market from Continental dump- 
ing. 

Indications are that the step was 
wise. For the past few months de- 
mand for steel in the United Kingdom 
has taxed capacity. 

Lately America also has been faced 
with the dumping problem. With wages 
here from 120 per cent to 650 per cent 
higher than in other countries, steel 
imports have increased at an alarming 
rate. From 272,369 tons in 1934, im- 
portations jumped to 405,221 tons last 
year. In the first three months of 
1936 the increase over the first quarter 
of 1935 was 245 per cent on pig iron 
imports and 58 per cent on rolled and 
finished steel products. 

W. A. Irvin, president of the United 





about Western culture, the Maharaja several months ago sent 
in blue prints of four rooms “to be furnished according to the 
latest American fashion.” Ward decorators submitted sketches. 
aja gave his -O. K. and the goods started by rail and 
water to Calcutta; by ropeway across Himalayan canyons to Nepal. 
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YEARS OF 


SOUND 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


In 1752 th 

ance company was founded — the 
first insurance company of any 
kind in America. This company 
operates actively today. Many 
other Mutual fire companies are 
over 100 years old. 

There is no other business, im- 
portant in the commercial life of 
the nation today, that has back of 
it so much of tradition; of obliga- 
tions faithfully met; of actual 
public service—as Mutual fire 
insurance. 

The remarkable stability and 
vitality of Mutual fire insurance is 
based on absolute adherence to 
one basic aim—the furnishing of 
sound insurance at the lowest 
possible cost to the insured. 

Mutual fire insurance com- 
panies have paid losses promptly 
and fully—have led the way in fire 
prevention and have returned 
annual savings to policyholders. 

Write for booklet on Mutual fire 
insurance. Address the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 
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Alliance. It is a 
symbol of sound- 


eration of Mutual 
ness and stability 


Fire Insurance 





States Steel Corp., recently voiced his 
industry’s concern: “Must importations 
attain such a magnitude that industry 
is forced to close down?” 

Last week some wondered whether 
the solution might not lie in accepting 
the Earl of Dudley’s invitation. Argu- 
ing that joining the cartel would be 
preferable to a tariff war, they pointed 
out that American copper and tin-plate 
producers already cooperate with com- 
petitors abroad as far as exports are 
concerned. 

Others shook dubious heads. Export 
agreements, they admitted, are legal 
under the terms of the Webb-Pomerene 
Act. But as applied to imports such 
procedure would be questionable, if not 
downright illegal. 

Meanwhile the British steel men had 
a nice, sociable visit with the American 
steel men. Both gave enigmatic an- 
swers when questioned about the car- 
tel. But after talking things over 
with his American colleagues at a din- 
ner on board the Queen Mary, the Earl 
of Dudley finally came out with a 
definite statement: “We have had a 
good English dinner.” 


COMMODITIES: 
New Bill Regulating Exchanges 


Senate Passes 


1934 


THE PRESIDENT: “. .. naked specula- 
tion has been made far too alluring... 
I therefere ‘récommend to the Congress 

. regulation by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the exchanges dealing in se- 
curities and commodities .. .” 

Congress took the President’s mes- 
sage to heart and passed the Securities 
Exchange Act in June of that year. 
Speculators on the securities exchanges 
found themselves in a strait-jacket. 


1935 


THE HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE: 
“Since the passage of the Securities 
Exchange Act there has been observed 
an increasing tendency on the part of 
professional speculators to transfer 
their activities from the security mar- 
kets to the commodity markets.” 

In other words, Congress had done 
only half of what the President asked. 
Speculators could still sneak through a 
big hole in the fence. To block that 
hole, the House last year passed a bill 
“to insure fair practice and honest deal- 
ing on the commodity exchanges.” 


1936 


But another twelve months rolled 
around before the Senate followed suit. 
Not until a fortnight ago did it ap- 
prove the Commodity Exchange Regu- 
lation Bill—by a 60-16 vote. Last week, 
after having been kicked around in 
three sessions of Congress, the bill 
was sent to the White House for the 
President’s signature. 


Foe: Behind this delay stood the 
mustached figure of Senator Ellison 
(Cotton Ed) Smith of South Carolina, 
Chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee and self-styled father of 
cotton legislation. 

Smith objected to the bill because it 
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would let the administration contro) 
trading in cotton futures. So before 
he reported it out of committee last 
Summer he drew up. special rules for 
cotton and tacked them on in the form 
of amendments. 

The administration, however, wanted 
cotton included in the main body of 
the bill. Smith stood pat—and the 
Senate took no action on the bill be. 
fore it adjourned. 

As the fight dragged on through the 
1936 session, the gentleman from South 
Carolina kept waving his amendments 
defiantly in the administration’s face, 
But a fortnight ago an unofficial poll 
showed that the Senate stood three to 
one against them. Smith surrendered, 
May 29 he appeared on the floor and 
withdrew his amendments, thereby in- 
suring Senate approval of the measure, 
Administration leaders sighed with re- 
lief. 


TERMS: The new bill sets up a Com. 
modity Exchange Commission consist- 
ing of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Attorney General. It gives the com- 
mission broad discretionary control over 
trading in wheat, cotton, butter and 
eggs, rice, corn, oats, barley, rye, flax- 
seed, grain sorghums, mill feed, and 
Irish potatoes. 

Except for bona fide hedging orders, 
it fixes limits on the amount of trad- 
ing by any one individual. Commission 
merchants and brokers must register 
with the Secretary ofAgriculture. In 
addition, -the act provides for the 
licensing of all commodity exchanges. 

Aimed -at- curbing: manipulation, it 
also prohibits fictitious transactions 
such as wash sales, accommodation or 
cross trade, the use of customers’ money 
for the extension of credit to other 
customers, and trading in privileges. 

Commodity traders are even more 
concerned about the hearings which 
the new commission is empowered to 
hold as soon as the President signs the 
bill. Out of them may come regulations 
with bigger and sharper teeth. 


RADIO: FCC Advises Mackay 
That Air Is Not Always Free 


When Ernst Frederik Werner Alex- 
anderson, General Electric Co. engineer, 
developed his high frequency alternator 
just after the war, the United States 
jumped into first place in the field of 
radio communication. Fearing that the 
nation wouldn’t stay there if Alexander- 
son’s patent was sold to the British 
Marconi interests, President Woodrow 
Wilson personally saw to it that the in- 
ventor was urged to keep his wares al 
home. 

He did, and both he and his alternator 
were turned over to the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. That was the begil- 
ning of the present system of Americal 
international radio-telegraph service. 
But since that service was a reason- 
ably juicy plum, other hands thal 
RCA’s reached out for it. Although 
RCA communications made exclusive 
contracts with many countries, the Mac- 
kay Radio Corp. managed to set uP 
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...in the only low-priced car with the 


KNEE-ACTION GLIDING RIDE!* 


MASTER DE LUXE SPORT SEDAN 


i new Chevrolet for 1936 brings you the world’s most com- 
fortable ride at the lowest price. ... It’s the only car in its price 
range with the famous Knee-Action Wheels* and many other 





features which are equally important to your comfort. ... New 


ay 


FOR ECONOMICAL 
TRANSPORTATION 


TION - 


NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE* - 
HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE - 


Perfected Hydraulic Brakes give you and your family the peace 





of mind resulting from maximum safety. A Solid Steel one- 
piece Turret Top keeps you cooler in summer, warmer in winter 
and safer at all times. Genuine Fisher No Draft Ventilation en- 








ables you to “scoop in” great waves of refreshing air on the 


hottest days. An economical High-Compression Valve-in-Head 





Engine saves you money with every thrilling mile. And Shock- 


proof Steering* makes driving more nearly effortless than you 





ever thought it could be. . . . Decide now to go places more 
comfortably this summer in a new 1936 Chevrolet—the only 
complete low-priced car! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


¢ SOLID STEEL ONE-PIECE TURRET TOP BODIES 
GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILA- 
SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 


S4VAILABLE IN MASTER DE LUXE MODELS ONLY. KNEE-ACTION, $20 ADDITIONAL. GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT 
PLAN—MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE. 


he only: complete Lew =prividl ear 
GHEVROLET 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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MEXICO TRAVEL NEWS 


Now! 
Low summer 
fares 


A few short years ago, most Americans 
thought Mexico was a flat, hot desert. 
Now everyone knows that Mexico is 
really one vast mountain, where tem- 
perature is inversely proportional to the 
altitude. To 7,440-foot - high Mexico 
City, summer brings little change in an 
almost perfect climate, save rain. And 
the rain falls usually at convenient hours 
in the afternoon, clearing the air and 
freshening the flowers. 


Reduced summer roundtrips to Mexico 
City are now in effect on Southern Pa- 
cific’s West Coast Route. Train window 
views: the great cactus forests of north- 
ern Sonora, Indians selling sarapes 
(blankets) at Navojoa, the red moun- 
tains and green bay of Guaymas, fields 
fenced with adobe walls, banana plan- 
tations, dreamy Mazatlan in its “South 
Sea Island” setting, cocoanut palms, the 
breathless grandeur of the Barrancas, 
mile-high Guadalajara. 


At Guaymas, Southern Pacific’s new 
resort, Hotel Playa de Cortés, has re- 
duced its rates for summer, invites 
sportsmen to match their skill against 
the mighty swordfish, sailfish and mar- 
lin now running in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. 





Playa de Cortés 
For summer, reduced rates 


EL COSTENO 


Through the middle of Nogales runs a 
wire fence. On this side is America. On 
the other side is Mexico and El Costefio, 
Southern Pacific’s West Coast Route 
train to Mexico City. Through air-con- 
ditioned Pullmans from Los Angeles 
and Tucson pass unhindered through 
the fence, join El Costefio’s air-condi- 
tioned cafe-lounge and observation cars 
for the two day run to Mexico City. 


For information and literature about a 
trip to Mexico, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. 
NW-62,310 So. Michigan Blvd.,. Chicago. 
For a beautiful de luxe booklet with 
large map of Mexico in full colors, en- 
close 25c in stamps or coin. 
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parallel services in.many parts of the 
world. 

A year ago, Mackay negotiated a 
contract with the government of Nor- 
way for radio-telegraph service between 
Oslo and the United States. RCA was 
already operating such a service under 
a non-exclusive contract. 

Last January, when Mackay applied 
to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for its blessing on the contract, 
RCA objected. Not only objected but 
very pointedly remarked that it didn’t 
think there was sufficient proof that 
American radio communication would 
be safe in the hands of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph, of which Mac- 
kay is a subsidiary. Mackay countered 
by calling the RCA a monopoly. 
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When the. news reached the Non. 
Sectarian Anti-Nazi League, that or. 
ganization issued an indignant press 
release: ‘The exorbitant supply of these 
instruments in the hands of Standard 
Oil... is a virtual threat to the Ameri- 
can musical-instruments business ., , 
[It is] more than four times our im- 
portation of harmonicas from the en- 
tire world.” 

The excitement was unwarranted. 
Standard Oil owned no harmonicas and 
never did. Company officials explained 
that President Teagle hadn’t expected 
to be taken literally but was merelv 
illustrating a point. 

Actually, when Standard shipped its 
oil to Germany it acquired credit there 
in the form of blocked marks. The 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


M. S. Batory, Barter-Built by Italy for Polish Coal 


Last week FCC hearings ended, and 
RCA emerged from the conflict looking 
like the cat that ate the canary. The 
commission decided that United States 
control of world communications would 
be jeopardized by granting Mackay’s 
application. Besides, said the FCC, 
present facilities are adequate, and 
there wouldn’t be enough business for 
two. 

s 


BARTER: Standard Oil Could 
Sell Harmonicas—if It Had Any 


Walter C. Teagle, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, was 
telling stockholders of the company’s 
difficulties in collecting payment for 
oil shipped to Germany because of that 
nation’s ban on the export of currency: 

“We are using devious means in get- 
ting our money. We have bought some 
ships and we have bought some mouth 
organs. We have enough mouth organs 
to give two to every boy in the country. 
So we are also in the music business.” 

Newspaper reporters at the com- 
pany’s annual meeting last week did 
some quick figuring: 20,000,000 boys 
in the country=two mouth organs for 
each. That made 40,000,000 harmonicas 
in Standard Oil’s possession! 


Next day switchboard operators at 
the company’s New York offices were 
swamped with calls. A department 
store wanted to order a supply of har- 
monicas for its music department. A 
charitable organization telephoned a 
reques’ for 12,000 of them. Eager par- 
ents called up to inquire the price of 
one or two as pifts for their youngsters. 


company then got in touch with an 
American dealer in musical instru- 
ments who was importing a shipment 
of harmonicas from the Reich. Stand- 
ard arranged to apply its credit in Ger- 
many as payment for the mouth organs, 
and in return the musical-instruments 
dealer gave the oil company his check 
for the harmonicas’ value in dollars. 


FaiR EXCHANGE: Such barter deals 
have become common in recent years 
since numerous foreign nations have 
put rigid foreign-exchange restrictions 
into effect. An estimated $23,000,000 
annually or 1 per cent of American 
foreign trade is carried on in this man- 
ner, chiefly with Germany, and to a 
lesser extent with Brazil, Russia, Hun- 
gary, and other countries. 

Some typical exchanges involving 
American products: automobiles for 
Swiss clocks and Danish butter; lum- 
ber for German padlocks; chemicals 
for grass rugs from Peru; wheat for 
Brazilian coffee. 

American business firms shipping 
goods abroad are constantly on the 
lookout for importers with whom they 
can arrange a swap in order to liquidate 
frozen foreign credits. The adminis- 
tration gives little aid in these trans- 
actions, because Secretary of State 
Hull frowns on barter as a clumsy and 
primitive trading method. But numer- 
ous foreign governments feel different- 
ly and actively encourage the exchange 
of goods for goods. It makes their de- 
pleted gold stocks stretch farther. 

Germany and Italy, which have de- 
veloped barter to a fine art, have strict 
regulations on the subject, with lists 
of commodities that may be imported 
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CRAMMING ACRES 


into 


BOX CARS 


CRAMMING ACRES into box cars 
sounds like the neatest trick of 
the week, but out West it’s been 
soing on for years—an absolute necessity! 


Here’s the Western farmer, distantly removed by 
miles and freight rates from the great consuming 
areas of America. What can he ship profitably from 


his expensive irrigated land? 


Best of all is concentrated produce which can 
stand the long haul and be stored. Sugar beets 
swlve this problem. Credit the sugar acre 

with more than 3,000 pounds of sugar and at 

least 300 pounds of beef or mutton —concen- 
trated food, concentrated energy. 


Beet sugar competes with no other Ameri- 
cancrop. Moreover, 
the beet farmer’s 
hay and grain rarely 
reach competitive 
markets. With beet 
by-products as a ba- 
sicration, bulky hay 
and grain are con- 
sumed on the farm 
and marketed “on 


One of a series of advertisements to 
promote the sale of beet sugar and to 
remind America of the resourceful- 
ness, efficiency and necessity pr ore 
beet sugar industry. 


e hoof.” The residue of animal waste re- 
stores fertility to the soil 


Here’s the arithmetic of it, expressed in miles of 
freight cars: 1,632 miles of raw material (sugar 
beets)—enough to reach from New York to Okla- 
homa City—is concentrated down to 379 miles of 
final sugar and 97 miles of meat. 


You can’t get along without sugar—indispensable 
alike to civilian and soldier. Sugar gives you more 
energy for less money than any common food! 
Congested population centers benefit from the ag- 
ricultural necessities § ofthe West, because the 
beet sugar industry @ in more than one-third 
of the United States J . provides 30,000,000 
people with their 
supply of pure gran- 
ulated sugar .. That 
sugar is produced 
‘within our continen- 
tal boundaries and 
constitutes a supply 
available no matter 
what may happen 
to shipments from 
tropical producers 
overseas. 


“The Silver Wedge,” a booklet de- 
scribing the beet sugar industry, has 
recently been published. A limited 
number of copies are available for 
distribution on request. 


UNITED STATES SUGAR ASSOCIATION 


433 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 











Compare any other 
vacation with this 


Japan-China 
Philippines 


All Expense Cruise 


‘417 


Forty-seven days 
from Seattle 




















We think you will agree with all the others 
who have seen them that Japan and China and 
the Philippines owna fascination that you won't 
find elsewhere in the world. And we know that 
nowhere will you find such change and happy 
stimulation for such a small addition to your 
regular vacation budget. 


Fare Includes All Costs 


All-expense cruises on the famed, friendly Amer- 
ican Mail Liners that sail every other Saturday 
from Seattleand Victoria, B.C., start at only $417, 
for 47 incomparable days on shipboard .. . and 
ashore! 

Included in your fare are your room (popular 
Tourist Class) and meals and entertainment on 
board ship; all sightseeing and guides, food and 
hotel accommodations and transportation 
ashore... in Japan’s Yokohama, Tokyo, Kobe, 
Nagoya and Shimidzu, China’s Shanghai and 
Hongkong, and the Philippines’ Manila. ‘And 
leading tourist agencies attend to all shore details. 


Start Planning Now to Go 


Any Travel Agent will tell you all about the 
American Mail Liners’ wide choice of All-Ex- 
pense Cruises and Escorted Tours and indepen- 
dent trips that let you see the Orient as you 
choose, return via Hawaii if you like. Stop over 
anywhere. Continue on the next or a later ship. 
Each has every stateroom outside, ample decks 
and public rooms, outdoor swimming pool, 
movies, orchestra... celebrated cooking. 

See your Agent now. Or write for special lit- 
erature, to 604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago; or 760 Stuart 
Building, Seattle (Head Office). 

- 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 
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and of what may be given in exchange. 
Germany recently swapped hospital 
equipment for Mexican rice, building 
materials for coffee from Nicaragua, 
and a variety of industrial products for 
Uruguayan meat. 

When the Polish liner, Batory, com- 
pleted its maiden voyage to New York 
last month, Americans saw a good ex- 
ample of barter involving Italy. A 
shipyard in Trieste built the Batory in 
exchange for more than $3,000,000 
worth of coal to be shipped by Poland 
during the next five years. 


IMPORTS: U. S. Curbs Reich 
With ‘Countervailing Duties’ 


Ever since Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
German Economics Minister, started 
his own private new deal for the bene- 
fit of his unemployed countrymen, busi- 
nessmen in the United States have been 
keeping a weather eye peeled for in- 
creases in imports from the Reich. For 
Dr. Schacht’s bright idea consisted in 
a certain fiscal legerdemain which en- 
abled German manufacturers to set 
their goods down in the United States 
at prices which amounted almost to 
“dumping.” 

When the 1935 figures for German 
imports were added up, the United 
States Treasury Department, stimulat- 
ed by considerable protest from Ameri- 
can manufacturers, noticed that the 
total of $77,741,000 represented an in- 
crease of 13 per cent over the 1934 
figures. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull had 
already given Germany a foretaste of 
punishment by removing her from the 
“most-favored nations” list because of 
discriminatory trade tactics. As a re- 
sult of that action, the Reich ceased to 
enjoy the benefits which many other 
countries got out of the various re- 
ciprocal trade agreements negotiated 
by the State Department. 

Last week the United States went 
still further. Henry Morgenthau, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, issued an order 
which, when it goes into effect the end 
of next month, will practically eliminate 
the importation of several classes of 
German goods which comprise about 
14 per cent of total imports from Dr. 
Schacht’s homeland. 


PENALTY: Hereafter, if any one on 
this side of the Atlantic has a weak- 
ness for German cameras, glass Christ- 
mas tree ornaments, gloves of cotton, 
rayon and leather, china tableware, 
surgical instruments, calf and kid 
leather, metal-covered paper, thumb- 
tacks, toys, dolls, and toy figures, he 
will have to pay from 2214 to 56 per 
cent more for them than previously. 

For in addition to regular import 
duties, the Treasury Department now 
imposes “countervailing” duties on 
those articles. 

The new imposts are calculated as a 
slap at the Reich in return for her 
tendency to use what American indus- 
try considers unfair tactics in stimulat- 
ing German foreign trade. Bounties 
have been paid to German manufac- 
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turers and exporters, and it has bee, 
the Reich’s habit to allow them fy 
value for “blocked” funds purchase 
from American importers at a dis. 
count. These gratuities have made pos. 
sible the dumping of German goods jy 
the United States. 

In dollar value the Reich shipped ty 
this country more than three times a; 
much material in 1929 as in 1935. No. 
body complained about that. It’s the 
nature, rather than the quantity, of 
German trade which American business 
now takes exception to. 

International economists think that 
Germany would increase her export 
trade to a much greater extent, and 
without stepping on anyone’s toes, if 
she would only devaluate her currency 
in conformity to that of the United 
States and Great Britain. The mark 
isn’t worth 40 cents in internationa] 
trade, they say, and Germany can't 
make it worth that by telling her man- 
ufacturers that it is, and then fatten. 
ing it with bonuses. 

The United States has already served 
notice on many countries—notably Po- 
land, Denmark, the Irish Free State, 
and Great Britain—that it objects to 
subsidized export trade. The present 
Treasury Department ruling is an at- 
tempt to make Germany see the light. 


a 
MATCHES: Cigarettes Light Way 


For Continued Diamond Profits 


Half a century ago the annoyance 
of lighting a cigar took away half the 
pleasure of smoking. Most men used 
lucifer matches, tipped with phosphorus 
and sulphur, that gave off sickening 
fumes while burning. Or they struck 
a parlor match, which had stearic acid 
and chlorate of potash instead of the 
sulphur. This produced no odor, but 
it went off with a series of explosions 
that showered sparks on furniture and 
clothing. 

While the match industry consisted 
of many small manufacturers, each 
struggling along with inadequate capi- 
tal, little could be done to improve the 
product. But in 1880 a group of the 
strongest and oldest companies pooled 
their resources and formed the Dia- 
mond Match Co. It promptly launched 
experiments that stood old-fashioned 
match makers on their ears. 


Past: Company engineers invented 
new machinery to speed up manufac- 
turing processes. Researchers devel- 
oped chemical formulas that made 
matches safer and increased their use- 
fulness. 

But the biggest improvements came 
after 1909, when a young engineer 
named William Armstrong Fairburn 
joined the company as general superil- 
tendent. Previously, many workers iD 
match factories suffered from necrosis, 
a disease caused by phosphorus fumes 
which ate away the jawbone and oftel 
resulted in death. The. new superil- 
tendent, seeking a way to overcome 
this hazard, found in the company’s 
archives an old French formula for 
making matches from sesqui-sulphide 
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om of phosphorus, a non-poisonous com- 
full pound. Early attempts to produce 
sed ood matches with this substance had 
dig. failed, but Fairburn, by persistent ex- 
008. erimentation, perfected the formula— 
3 in a development that completely revolu- 
tionized production methods. 
1 to Although Diamond might have kept 
5 as the process to itself, the company aban- 
No- doned its patent rights so that workers oe é 14} v 0 [ d 
the throughout the industry might be spared y 
of the disease. Later Congress taxed the 
1ess old-fashioned phosphorus matches out 
of existence. . 
hat Fairburn also pioneered in many lm orted hi § k é 
‘ort other directions. He developed the yi 
and modern chemical process for impreg- 
if nating matches so — pepe! anaed and 
nen constitute a fire hazard after being i. 
a thrown away. He perfected paper book At aa Priee far 
ark matches, bene peeray — “4 ” 
duced unsuccessfully in the S. e 
“ early paper matches used to burst into below expectations* 
an- fame so suddenly that they showered 
en. sparks and burned people’s fingers, but 
Fairburn overcame this defect by i : 
vei (q "adically changing manufacturing proc- A challenge! Try to match this famous whiskey—age for 
es. ° ° ° ° , pe iy eae 
oa ” a result of vee taapeovementa, age—quality for quality—price for price! You'll rejoice 
< the former superintendent rose to the e ° 
fe presidency of the company and Dia- over Bushmills! By every standard of connoisseurs— 
at. gy mond strengthened its position as lead- in a class by itself! For 152 years, one of the 
zht. ing American match maker. a hisk 1 Al if Pr 
Present: Last week President Fair- world’s great whiskeys! Always keep a bottle on 
burn had unpleasant news for stock- . ° ° 
ray welders. Net income for the first hand, to give yourself a special thrill, 
. BB quarter this year totaled $565,532, ten or to please some very particular guest! 
fits H@ per cent less than in the same period 
a year ago. 
nce In part, the decrease resulted from a 
the wave of price-cutting in the domestic 
sed market. Even more disturbing was Price in New York, $3.29 
rus [i heavy competition from abroad, result (415 quart 25.6 Fl. ozs.) 
1ing of a 1214 per cent tariff reduction last Correspondingly low prices 
uck August. in other cities — depending 
acid Diamond has no objections to legiti- upon state taxes. 
the mate imports of matches. The company 
but acts as selling agent in this country for 
ons the Swedish Match Co., a survivor of 
and the Ivar Kreuger bubble. But the 
American firm does object strenuously 
sted to the inflow of matches from Russia 
ach and Japan at ridiculously low prices, a 
api- form of competition which has almost 
the doubled since 1931. 
the Domestic match men say that foreign 
led interests sometimes resort to trickery 
Dia- to gain entry for their products into 
hed the United States. There is a story that 
ned the Japanese, in order to trade on the 
prestige of high quality Swedish match- 
ted és, once renamed one of their towns 
- Sweden, set up a match factory there, 
ar and proceeded to export matches 
ort Stamped “Made in Sweden.” 
- Most of the imports consist of safety 
matches—those that light only when 
struck on the box—while three-fourths 
ame fi °f the matches consumed in the United 
eer HM States are the familiar, big, strike- 
oo anywhere kind. The chief difference is 
“es that safeties have the sesqui-sulphide 
on of phosphorus on the box instead of on 
a the match tip. Book matches are of 
~ the safety variety, but made of paper. 
i Popular in cities, they nevertheless 
= comprise only about 15 per cent of the 
“ total market. 
.. Furure: Despite the drop in net in- (Saw) ALEX D. SHAW & CO., INC., 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK &> 
ride ‘ome, Diamond stockholders aren’t 
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SHORT DISTANCES LEND™ 


5 


pa eI: 
ISLAND 


Wherever you are in Rhode Island, 
you’re near everything . . a few miles is 
the longest distance between you and any 
summer sport . . less than four hours by 
rail from New York. In compact Rhode 
Island, you’ve everything that means 
thrifty, healthful, happy living! 


_ 400 miles of beautiful, sun- 
flooded coast . . invigorating surf 
. » quiet inlets, safe for tiny tots 


Oe 


Streams to fish in, hills to climb 

. piney woods, rolling farmlands, 

picturesque drives over perfect 
roads . . sparkling lakes 


Sailing, boating, golf and polo, 
tennis . . horse racing . . social life 
and rustic quiet 


Quaint inns, cozy cottages, 


he great hotels, clubs, camps . . 


boarding houses . . modest rates, 
homelike comforts 


Cool, breezy nights . . famous 


Pee Rhode Island sea food .. demshdhes 


Spots famous in song and story 
convenient stores . . celebra- 


G5. 


~~ tions of Tercentenary year 


Come for a lifetime, a season, a vaca- 
tion or a stop-over .. you'll get a hearty 
welcome in Rhode Island. 


For full information, write now to 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


STATE HOUSE, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
VVVVVVVVV VV VV VVV VV VV VY 


Secretary of State 
219 A, State House 
Providence, R. I. 


Please send me information on Rhode Island. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 











worried about the earnings prospect. 
While half a dozen competitors went to 
the wall in recent years as a result of 
the industry’s overcapacity, the Num- 
ber One match maker reported annual 
profits above $2,000,000 throughout the 
depression, compared with $2,800,000 
in 1929. 

This remarkable record reflects the 
stability of match consumption in the 
United States, despite the spread of 
electricity, pilot lights on gas stoves, 
and mechanical. lighters. While these 
factors admittedly offer stiff compe- 
tition, an offsetting influence saves the 
day for match makers—the increasing 
use of cigarettes and the spread of 
smoking among women. The modern 
housewife may use fewer matches in 
the kitchen than formerly, but she 
rarely goes out without a supply in her 
handbag. 

Diamond’s consistent profit-making 
ability—the company has paid divi- 
dends in every one of the last 54 years 
—arises also from the fact that its 
earnings spring from many sources. 
Matches comprise only about 30 per 
cent of the total. The firm owns ex- 
tensive timber lands and as a sideline 
does a big business in retail lumber and 
building materials. This, in turn, leads 
it into other fields: the production of 
toothpicks, clothespins, paper napkins, 
toilet tissues, beekeepers’ supplies, 
and golf tees. In addition, approxi- 
mately one-third of Diamond’s income 
comes from its huge investments in 
securities. 


* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


FRB: When the new Federal Reserve 
Board, provided for by the Banking Act 
of 1935, took office in February, it was 
shy one member. President Roosevelt, 
charged by law with the duty of ap- 
pointing a representative of the nation’s 
farming sections, hadn’t found the right 
man for the seventh post. 

Last week Chester Charles Davis, 
Administrator under the New Deal’s 
AAA, learned that, barring Senatorial 
objections, he was going to get $5,000 
a@ year more than the $10,000 he had 
been accustomed to. Senatorial objec- 
tion appeared unlikely. Even Carter 
Glass, Virginia Democrat, godfather 
and archprotector of the Reserve Board, 
didn’t seem to find anything wrong 
with the new nominee. 

No one has complained that Davis 
doesn’t represent the farmers’ interests. 
Born on an Iowa farm, son of a poor 
tenant farmer, he was a “hand” in the 
corn, hog, and wheat regions before 
he was 20. Since then he has been 
editor, Commissioner of Agriculture 
(Montana), farm lobbyist, business 
man—making wall-board out of waste 
farm products—and, lastly, head of 
AAA, 


Auto Boom: When automobile man- 
ufacturers changed the date of their 
annual show from January to No- 
vember, they wondered if the move 
would hurt Spring sales. They need 
not have worried. Last week Chev- 
rolet reported for the three months 
ending with May the biggest business 


in its history. Hudson also broke 
records, with sales last month 40 per 
cent more than a year ago. Not to be 
outdone, Packard announced “an all. 
time monthly peak” in May, with more 
than 7,200 cars delivered. “The pre. 
vious high was recorded at the height 
of the prosperity era, in August, 1929, 
Then Packard delivered 7,190 cars.” 
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BROWN: Ex-Students Write q 
Book When ‘Billy Dog’ Retires 


When he began his lecture he walked 
calmly up and down the classroom plat- 
form, his hands hidden in his black 
academic gown. As he got deeper into 
his subject he drew out a hand now and 
then and wagged a stern finger at the 
divinity students listening to him. By 
the time he reached the climax he shook 
both hands to emphasize every word 
he said. 

Hundreds of alumni of the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, re- 
member the rising crescendos of the 
Rev. Dr. William Adams Brown's lec- 
tures. To them he was not Professor 
Brown but “Billy Dog’”’—from his first 
name plus dogmatics, the subject he 
taught with painstaking thoroughness, 

Last month, on the seminary’s cen- 
tennial, Dr. Brown, 70, retired after 44 
years of teaching at the school of which 
his maternal grandfather, Dr. William 
Adams, was one of the founders and 
president from 1874 to 1880. To com- 
memorate the event, eighteen of Dr. 
Brown’s former pupils contributed es- 
says comprising a volume, ‘““The Church 
Through Half a Century” (Scribner, 
New York, $3), published next week. 

With a scholarly yet readable presen- 
tation that must have pleased their 
former teacher, the writers discuss the 
changes in Protestant Christianity dur- 
ing the past 50 years. The authors— 
all experts in their fields—include Dr. 
Henry P. Van Dusen, who discusses 


WIDE WORLD 


Rev. Dr. William A. Brown: He 
Was Fortified by a Cup of Coffee 
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liberal theology; Dr. Adelaide Case, 
writing on religious education; Dr. Ed- . e 
mund B. Chaffee, on the church’s in- 
fluence in social and economic ques- \ p r qd lS rove CT () f 
tions; and Dr. Henry S. Leiper, on Chris- 


tian unity. 


CorFEE: Although no longer in ac- ' . 
tive service at Union, Dr. Brown will Ld: Wwn0otve / a —_ 
give occasional lectures at the semi- 
nary. His brother, Thatcher M. Brown, 
international banker, and his friend, of / PROQ , 0 RF " M AN , yf 
Mrs. Dwight Morrow, were recently S e 
elected to the board of trustees. Dr. 
Brown married Anne Morrow to Col. 
Charles Lindbergh, and Mrs. Morrow is 
the seminary’s first woman director. 
Between times Dr. Brown will attend 
class reunions at St. Paul’s School in 
Concord, N. H., and at Yale, raise roses 
at his Summer home in Maine, and go 
to religious gatherings where he whiles 
away boresome speeches by drawing 
caricatures. Most Sunday mornings 
will find him at the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York, where his friend 
Dr. William P. Merrill is pastor. 
Once the two friends were on a visit 
together. At breakfast their host of- 
fered Dr. Merrill coffee. He declined: 
“Thank you, I drink coffee only before 
I preach.” Dr. Brown also declined: 
“Thank you, I drink coffee only before 
I have to hear Merrill preach.” 


+. 
MACKAY: Old Grad Comes Back 
To Head Princeton Theological 


In Inverness, Scotland, 14-year-old 
John Alexander Mackay sensed the 
“farness of God.” Soon the Bible re- 
placed “Treasure Island” as the lad’s 
favorite book and he determined to be- 
come a minister. 

Graduating from the University of 
Aberdeen in 1912, young Mackay came 
to America on a philosophy fellowship 
at Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Finishing a three-year course there, he 
crossed the Atlantic to Spain and soaked 
himself in the writings of Spanish mys- 
tics at the University of Madrid. A 
year later, John Mackay returned home ° . 
Sestiand Ghese he bee. eGatned 6 @ Match Westinghouse performance against that of any 
Presbyterian minister. other water cooler. Then you’ll discover why only Westing- 

But instead of getting a pulpit, the house gives you a five-year warranty against service expense 


young minister was assigned to the 3 “ 
principalship of the Anglo-Peruvian GA Che eetint-n methane. 


College at Lima, Peru. After eight For reasons, look into the cooler. Powerful unit, sealed in 
years he got another boost: a profes- steel. Non-clog drain. No oil carbonization. And, for un- 


sorship in philosophy at the National ‘ ; : — 
University at Lima—the oldest univer- usually severe use, the Streamline series with water-cooled 


sity in the Western World. On him the mechanism which stands up where other coolers fail. 
ny. conferred the first degree of For proved water cooler performance over many years 
oor of Letters ever given a foreigner. of heavy service, install Westinghouse. See your Westing- 


Last week Dr. Mackay, for the past : : : 
four years secretary of the Board of house dealer, or write to Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 


Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian facturing Company, N-613, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Church, accepted an invitation to re- 
turn to Princeton Theological Seminary, 


Dy time as president of the 124-year- Same 
School. He succeeds the Rev. Dr. 4 

J. Ross Stevenson, who becomes presi- W tinghouse 4 Ww 
dent emeritus after 22 years in office. es QS 


At the New. Jersey school, Dr. Mac- 
kay will direct Presbyterianism’s out- 
standing American seminary, play ten- 


nis now and then, and perhaps “offer a 
course on Spanish religious thinkers.” 
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FLIVVER PLANE: Thirty Miles 
To a Gallon; Only $490 Down 
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Dear to all true aeronautical enthu- factor’ 
siasts are dreams of the world gone pan be 
flivver-plane mad. The airlines in- proces: 
creased their traffic eightfold during the hering 
depression. Army and navy aircraft now ql 
budgets doubled through the same Bradfo 
period. Yet because the country’s civil 
airplane production fell from a 1929 SALE 
peak of 5,000 to a mere 500 in 1933, a lay ou 
large part of the air-going populace one lu 
thinks the depression almost ruined have k 
“real aviation.” motive 
In 1933, the Bureau of Aeronautics =p : ment f 
tried to New-Deal a fresh start. It sent : NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY HoRN A ty 
a questionnaire to all the country’s The New Taylor Cub: Aviation’s Model T — 
pilots: “Would you buy a new airplane port, ' 
for $700 if you could get one for that develop fully equipped, luxuriously fur- and sold 76. Last year the Cub outsold for 7 
price?” Thousands answered, “Certain- nished airplanes, mostly of the cabin every other me ogee airplane in = 
ny.” type selling in the neighborhood of the world, its 211 sales account for our ID 
For a while there was talk of a big $5,000. Last year Waco Aircraft sold some 20 per cent of this country’s total. with tt 
government subsidy for a force-feeding 103 such planes in the domestic mar- This Spring the Cub continued its plan ‘ 
of mass production. Instead, the bureau Ket; Fairchild, 95; Stinson, 69. leadership. In February an improved airplan 
started a wide program of experimen- The other school went after the low- Version, the “New Cub” was put on the tal, “¢ 
tal projects—planes with three wheel income buyers, Aeronca (Aeronautical ™arket. Since then production and vide : 
landing gears, planes without tail sur- Corporation of America) leading a ‘les have doubled iast year’s pace. aoe 
faces, planes using modified automobile half dozen small producers through the _ Last week Taylor Aircraft announced mete 
engines—all pointing toward designs worst years with a production of 74 in it had signed a contract for 400 thirty- ing a 
that might increase popular consump- 1931, 53 in 1932, 52 in 1933. eaves Remccme gana et a ego ability 
tion. Then Tayler Alsat of Bra@iesé, eee ee ge 
Meanwhile, the hardier units of the Pa., emerged from the ruck with a two- history of civil aircraft mnemetacturing. rea I 
industry carried on along two diverg- place high-wing monoplane called the Aeronauts the country over hauled out te | 
ent courses. One group continued to “Taylor Cub.” Two years ago it built ~ <a poke recline Taylor 
. 7 caret 
compare the airplane industry with the need n 
early years of the horseless carriage. per mo 
If you 
on t ese Mopet T? Credit for Cub success Tf 
divides between two men. In 1928 C. out a f 
oo Gilbert Taylor, an old-time pilot who , 
” , with a 
‘ New Improved had learned to fly on Curtis pushers [i pian} 
almost twenty years earlier, moved to “Our 
A Bradford. There he interested W. T. he me 
: Piper—oil well operator, realtor, gen- is wit! 
“ eral finger-in-every-project man of the windshi 
“ Bradford district—in designs he had display: 
$975 $45 | made for a small plane to sell for less have tr 
MEN’S WOMEN’S than $1,500. 
ELKSKIN ’ F A al! Together, in 1931, they took over a _— 
Heavy Crepe SENT TO YOU ON Free Approval: | small factory building, hired a few ‘ 
Rubber Soles \ Bere’ © guavantes of perfect gountest, porfocs workmen, turned out five planes be- EN 
t, an ong wear in sport shoes—a shoe o , , — 
ovr desigy and quality shat helpe beep sport | Sirigctea through the next few yeas 
a : a ’ _] . 
—T i 7 Let me cond you 2 ~-4 sf NEW COLBEY sometimes barely meeting payrolls. SCRE 
or on e on free approval. : “ " 
Selected soft Eikekie u gl or tan; You'll be surprised at their glove-like softness Last January, with the factory grown Wi 
Sass mains, comers is ce sores. $28 0 Se Unset ta cos Sor cone ties, | name cee ee, iain! sine and ot 
water-proof union Ae ior of a ae or around club or summer home and that you save ploying 100 people, Taylor resigned “4 Exce} 
rating from uppers: counters, inner sole, and money through buying from me direct by mail. oe 4 - — = his own. he: Americ: 
vamp of solid leather; no canvas or card- who ha earned to fly, encourage for 
board fill h hoes. inn for pro 
panne stliched throughout, Light een MAIL COUPON for FREE APPROVAL three Harvard-bound sons to enter the lens of 
rns can | arch preserves shape, ends : — — The Colbey Co., Dept.105 5 | mew industry and to become pilots story— 
ort. mple toe room, smooth, i ter, . 7 Sy 
heels. Guaranteed accurate cision and fit for ' iisiab Waedeeiniiatd tae Citi Cushion Sport Shoes checked : themselves. In 1934 the eldest son fol old situ 
men or women. Highest quality at an ! below. At the end of 10 days FREE EXAMINATION I'll re- , | lowed his graduation with a year in the act 
amazingly low price. : turn them charges collect or send your low price. + West selling Cubs, then returned to : ers 
Indorsed by Celebrated Foot S ialist Which color? (Please check) C White O Tan y Ms ’ é ews: 
“By providing an adequate and balanced | Women’s—Only $3.45 Men’s—Only $3.75 i | become superintendent of the factory. Sian 
tread: ase for the foot thece shoes have con ‘ a wien... - Check Width = : By that time Bradford knew the family Films 
ributed materia tot i ‘“ : s 99 s 
and leg fatigue.” —Name of this famous or- I MEDWAKOEK) (SK) Wisi @ t| ee ees iti the cine 
thopedist on file in our office. © (6) (6M) (7) “C7%4) CB) (BNE) (9) (944) (10) (10%) (A) F By that time, too, Bradford ye ms é 
SEND NO MONEY §‘:.... {| wore cherishing many a Ford-cub J nit. 
seats pra ey me Rens nine Secbe Sieop “Spoke Seahe dpe tds stead engeegzonsbedens omens : analogy: in eats 
Fill in and mail the coupon. rll send the ; PEON snndce in gucecths+cknsedigss peak steeedbcevcccanseceecsones € Just as the Model T confined ae is unaw 
cham ta, sempare: states ane tet on 5 Om Seate .| ee st Soe esto In 
° shoes a cos NEY. wcrc scweseeesreseeses ese sesese sees OMe sreeeeeeeesssueeees s : ATKY, 
much more. Then send my low price or re- : 1 transportation reduced lagen — grim ; 
tase Ge aiote oF my <upeese. 1 can recom. Reeds, MO pekses. 5: 5.3.59 hcc <doirecepavinlopicrodansncedgiepesis ; common denominator, so the Cu wyn ME 
self. You cannot lose and you may aabea ; Te renee te Lae ail oe taney — : makes no pretenaions to high — The - 
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seating two people in tandem within 
a “semi-cabin” inclosure, it has a top 
of 85 miles per hour and cruises 
not much faster than 60. But pilots 
and it makes 30 miles on a gallon of 
el. 
os more strikingly Fordian are the 
factory's policies of concentrating on 
one basic model, of simplifying every 
rocess of construction, of rigidly ad- 
hering to its low-price level—Cubs are 
now quoted at $1,470 flyaway (F.O.B.) 
Bradford. 


Sates: Actually few Cub purchasers 
lay out $1,470 or anything like it in 
one lump sum. Pipers’ district dealers 
have borrowed a leaf from the auto- 
motive industry—sales on the instal- 
ment plan. 

A typical dealer, Alfred Bennett, op- 
erator of the Hightstown, N. J., air- 
port, wrote up “the Bennett Plan” 
for an issue of Aviation magazine: 

“We actually spend a large part of 
our time setting others up in business 
with the planes we sell them... Our 
plan... enables anyone to own an 
airplane by substituting effort for capi- 
tal making use of the financing pro- 
vided by the Aviation Funding Corp. 
(One-third down; balance in twelve 
monthly instalments; charges includ- 
ing insurance, about 20 per cent)... 

‘If by exercising your oratorical 
ability . . . you can get twenty re- 
liable people to advance $25 each for 
fying time [instruction] you have 
raised the down payment of $490 on a 
Taylor Cub ... After delivery you 
need net but $4.90 each per student 
per month to cover the instalments... 
If you are already an airport operator 
... If you are a transport pilot with- 
out a field . . . If you have a club say 
with a membership of 30... [for each 
a plan}. 

“Our biggest promotion job is to get 
the message to the masses that flying 
is within their reach. Radio talks, 
windshield stickers, department store 
displays are a few of the ways that we 
have tried .. .” 
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SCREEN: Anti-Lynch Picture 
Without Benefit of Formulas 


Except for a few anti-Red pictures, 
American films have never been used 
for propaganda. Year after year mil- 
lions of moviegoers see the same old 
story—love conquers all—in new and 
old situations, revolving around char- 
acters that follow the trend of the 
news: gangsters, aviators, reporters, 
G-men. 

Films, to make money, must offer 
the cinema patron an escape from his 
own drab reality. If something infor- 
mative slips in, it must be so encased 
i cotton batting that the picture fan 
'S unaware he is absorbing knowledge. 

In making “Fury”’—an eloquent, 
grim, anti-lynch picture—Metro-Gold- 
Wyn-Mayer dropped all the formulas. 
The same company a few months ago 








© Brooks Brothers 


GABARDINE SUITS AND JACKETS 


Brooks Brothers’ English Gabardines, spe- 
cially imported from Yorkshire, are now in. 
They are fine twilled materials of exceptional 
pliability and coolness...75% wool, 25% 
cotton...ideally adapted to summer wear. 

We have them ready-made in three-piece 
suits and as odd jackets (plain backed or 
half belted.) The range of choice includes 
two shades of tan in the suits...and four 


shades of tan, drab and brown in jackets. 


Odd Jackets, $38 and $40 
Three-piece Suits $63 


Brooks Brothers’ travelling representatives are now 
visiting 52 cities all over the United States. Write to 


our NewYork store for a copy of the current itinerary, 


ESTABLISHED 1818 
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NEWBURY COR, BERKELEY STREET « BOSTON 
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23 LANGUAGES 


| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
11 Rockefeller Center - New York 








MOVING? 


If you are proposing to face the 
summer’s heat in a change of scene 
NEWS-WEEK will be glad to follow 
and keep you thoroughly informed 
—wherever you are! 


But 


please give us 2 WEEKS advance 
notice of your change of address to 
be sure of not missing an issue. 
NEWS-WEEK 
Rockefeller Center—New York 
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Just off the press. 
Free, 32-page booklet, 
illustrated with more 
than 150 photographs, 
many in four colors. 
Send for this pre-view 
of Texas. Then see it 
all as you attend the 
Texas Centennial 
Cele 


ree 


NEW BOOKLET 


mAtL COUPON 


“24 Plan to see the $25,000,000 
Centennial Exposition now 
. America has 


tiful, most interesting ever 
held in the United States. The 
nation’s foremost industrial 
concerns are all represented. 
The art, historical and agri- 
cultural exhibits are among 
the finest ever assembled. 
The Midway offers a wide 
variety of carefully picked 
attractions; including the Cavalcade of 
Texas” pageant with cast of 600. See the 
ition, then travel to Bing - sections of 
Texas. Wherever you go, you'll find Texans 
celebrating. Mail the coupon for literature. 
See BBB SESEEEESE EEE EEE SE SE ES SB GO 
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TEXAS CENTENNIAL 
State Headquarters, Dallas, Texas 


Please send illustrated literature on Texas and 
the Centennial Celebrations to: 


Name. 
Address. 
City. 











released “Riffraff,” which started out 
to show “at underpaid workers, cheat- 
ing employers, and intolerable working 
conditions caused strikes. Half way 
through it did an about-face and spent 
the rest of the time proving that all 
strikes were caused by Communists. 

Not so with “Fury.” This sober pic- 
ture not only condemns lynching, vis- 
ibly proving that the wrong man can 
be the victim of mob hysteria, but com- 
pletely indicts the clannishness of com- 
munities where lynchings have oc- 
curred—clannishness that makes liars 
and perjurers to save the necks of the 
lynchers and to whitewash the town 
involved. 

The author, Norman Krasna, know- 
ing how movies shy from controversial 
subjects, originally planned to do a 
play from the notes he had jotted down 
from time to time. He told his idea to 
a friend—an MGM writer, Joseph Man- 
kiewicz—but never actually got to 
work on it. Recently promoted to a 
producer job, Mankiewicz _ started 
searching for an unusual plot for his 
first production. He thought of Kras- 
na’s and got the writer to retell the 
yarn while a secretary took notes. Thus 
Krasna sold what is probably the first 
unwritten story. 

Joe Wilson (Spencer Tracy), driving 
West to marry his fiancee (Sylvia Sid- 
ney), is stopped in the small town of 
Strand because he is driving a car an- 
swering the description of a kidnaper’s. 
Further circumstantial evidence falsely 
ties him to the crime; he has some 
ransom bills and eats salted peanuts 
which the kidnaper was known to like. 

While the Sheriff investigates Wil- 
scn’s proof of innocence, Strand hears 
a suspect has been captured. Gossips 
and troublemakers boost the excite- 
ment to fever pitch. “Let’s have some 
fun” is the cry that starts the lynch- 
ing party, which overpowers the Sher- 
iff and his deputies, and breaks into 
the jail. When they can’t reach Wil- 
son’s cell, they set fire to the jail and 
dynamite it for good measure. 

Fritz Lang, who directed the mem- 
orable “Metropolis” and “M,” has given 
these riot scenes the acid bite that no 
mere words could achieve. Carnival 
spirit reigns as the crowd cries for 
blood. Women egg the men on, help 
ignite the prison into a funeral pyre, 
and lift their babies higher for a better 
view of the sadism. 

Wilson miraculously escapes and 
plots his revenge. When the town dis- 
covers its supposed victim was an inno- 
cent man, the attitude is to forget the 
“unfortunate mistake.” But Wilson, 
still in hiding and helped by his broth- 
ers, brings his would-be murderers to 
trial. In a courtroom scene, notable 
for its lack of theatricalism, the Dis- 
trict Attorney (Walter Abel) dramat- 
ically proves the guilt of lynchers and 
the lies of their protector-witnesses. 

The splendid acting and photography 
are no small part of the picture’s mer- 
it. Because of the integrity with which 
it presents the subject, “Fury” is one 
of the most praiseworthy films ever 
produced. Unmistakably, it shows the 
eifectiveness of the motion picture for 








educational propaganda. 


In ‘Fury’ Spencer Tracy Eats Peanuts 


and Is Mistaken for a Kidnaper 


Sylvia Sidney, Fiancee 
Puts Tracy’s Enemies on the Spot 


‘Secret Agent’ John Gielgud (Right) 
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«SECRET AGENT’: A One-Armed Man, 
A Live Corpse, Brutality, and Murder 


The same skillful touches of humor, 
subtlety, and suspense that Alfred 
Hitchcock injected into the direction of 
“The 39 Steps,” appear again in “Se- 
cret Agent,” adapted from a Somerset 
Maugham story and produced by Gau- 
mont British. 

If allowed to run their routine 
course, Spy stories can be dull affairs. 
But “Secret Agent” avoids all the ruts 
and skirts plot banalities; more, it 
offers finished acting and unexpected, 
sometimes incongruous, story twists. 
From the time the film opens—with a 
one-armed man disposing of an empty 
cofin after an impressive public funer- 
al—to a highly dramatic end, suspense 
is evenly sustained. 

A young English officer (John Giel- 
gud), ordered to report at Secret Serv- 
ice headquarters, reads a newspaper 
account of his own death. Given a new 
name, Ashenden, and a wife (Made- 
eine Carroll), he is sent to Geneva 
with an assistant (Peter Lorre), who 
isa professional murderer. They must 
intercept a German spy en route for 
Arabia with plans that would be fatal 
to the Allies. 

They track down a suspect, take 
him mountain climbing, push him off a 
cliff, and return to their hotel to re- 
ceive word that they have killed the 
wrong man. Grief-stricken, Ashenden 
and the girl posing as his wife plan to 
resign. But the assistant forestalls 
them by running down a definite clue 
to their man. From that point, the 
picture races to a close, with climax 
piled on climax. 

Though the acting is uniformly fine, 
Lorre runs away with the picture. As 
alascivious brutal Mexican, he supplies 
two contradictory contributions: humor 
and horror. 


© 
OTHER OPENINGS 


ScrEEN: Dancing Pirate (Pioneer 
Pictures): Following the plan of their 
frst all-Technicolor film, the short, en- 
chanting “La Cucaracha,” Pioneer has 
stretched the same type material into 
4 full-length film—with the obvious 
results: the color is definitely better 
than any previous attempts, and Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones’s costumes and gen- 
tral color design are exciting; but the 
plot limps into repeated stupidities, 
lightened by Frank Morgan’s drolleries 
and some sprightly dancing by Steffi 
Duna, the dancer of “La Cucaracha.” 

The White Angel (Warner Broth- 
es): Carefully produced and sensitive- 
ly directed by William Dieterle, this 
flm biography has much the same 
tharm and appeal as “The Story of 
louis Pasteur” had. Though Kay 
Francis is miscast as Florence Night- 
mgale, the founder of modern nursing, 
she plays the part with sincerity and 
‘straint. Most of the picture takes 
lace in Crimea during the war against 

@ and deals with: the difficulties 
hat prejudice against women nurses 
“used Miss Nightingale. 





1TOLD You TO |e 
GO BY TRAIN! — 
THINK HOW COOL 
AND COMFORTABLE 
yYOu'D BE IN AN 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


COACH... 





Rail fare in coaches . . 2c a mile! 
Rail fare in Pullman . . 3c a mile! 
Pullman surcharge .. abolished! 


That's the big news in New England 

travel today! It means you can 
afford to travel oftener, travel further, for pleasure or 
business reasons. 
A great fleet of air-conditioned trains . .. de luxe 
coaches ... new streamlined coaches ... the finest 
rolling equipment in New Haven history . .. stands 
ready to serve you. Use it! 








AND HOW LITTLE COMPARE THE FARES AND 


IT COSTS NOW ON SEE FOR YOURSELF 
THE NEW HAVEN! 





between ONE WAY COACH FARES 








NEW YORK 
and NEW OLD SAVING 


BRIDGEPORT $ 1.15 $ 2.01 $ .86 
NEW HAVEN 1.45 2.61 1.16 
HARTFORD 2.20 3.93 1.73 
SPRINGFIELD 2.70 4.84 2.14 
NEW LONDON 2.50 4.45 1.95 
PROVIDENCE 3.75 6.68 2.93 
BOSTON 4.60 8.26 3.66 








BE SAFE - BE ON TIME - BE COMFORTABLE 
BE ECONOMICAL - TRAVEL New Haven! 





me NEW HAVEN == 





SS — 


THE STATE OF MAINE 
HELPS YOUR STATE-OF-MIND! 


Wuen the weather blisters at home, it’s cool 
in Maine! If there were nothing more down 
here, that alone would help your state-of- 
mind. But there’s everything for every one 
in Maine! 

Here are 2400 miles of rock-bound coast 
and safe, sandy bathing beaches . . . the 
restful balm of fragrant fir-balsam ... spar- 
kling lakes mirroring mighty mountains ... 
wilderness and civilization near neighbors. 
You can ride, hike, camp, canoe, play golf 
and tennis in this vast and varied vacation 
State. Sail, swim, and fish in fresh and salt 
water. 25,000 miles of Maine roads let you 
motor in quick comfort. Fine hotels, inns, 
sporting-camps. Inexpensive, overnight stop- 
ping-places. Marvelous native foods. Mail 
the coupon now for more information. 








MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION—Tourist Service 
112 Longfellow Sq., Portland, Maine 
Send the NEW, FREE 1936 Official 
Vacation Pamphiet—showing Maine 
fully ghomeoraghes: describing every 














possible Maine vacation. 
Name 
Street 
City State. 





BIG MONEY Assembling 
> NEW BOAT! 
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_ EDUCATION 


CATHOLICS: Should They Go 


To Non-Catholic Universities? 


Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New 
York, went to suburban Riverdale last 
week to preside at the commencement 
of the College of Mount St. Vincent. 
After 108 graduates of the institution 
—conducted by black-bonneted Sisters 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul—had 
received their diplomas from His 
Eminence and kissed his episcopal ring, 
he surprised them with a fifteen-minute 
extemporaneous address. 

Speaking of St. Mary, the Cardinal 
confessed: “I almost said Queen Mary. 
That name has been running through 
my mind for days. I don’t think I 
realized until now what a beautiful and 
simple name they gave that ship.” He 
suggested that the graduates might 
acquire the habit of repeating the name 
of the new Cunard White Star flagship: 
“As long as you are devoted to Mary, 
Queen Mary, the Mother of God, you 
will not be in great danger of losing 
your religious faith.” 

His Eminence had another sug- 
gestion. Were any of the graduates 
planning further study? If so, he 
urged them to attend Catholic uni- 
versities. Those who go to non-Cath- 
olic institutions, he warned, “take the 
chance of losing their faith.” Even 
worse, declared the prelate, they “al- 
most defy God.” 


Canon 1374: The Cardinal’s words 
recalled a recent controversy waged in 
the columns of The Commonweal, 
Catholic weekly. Dr. Hugh S. Taylor, 
chairman of Princeton University’s 
chemistry department, started it last 
February when his article, “Should 
They Go To Princeton?” maintained 
Catholics should attend non-Catholic 
colleges to “promote Catholic living 
[and] play their part in Christianiz- 
ing” both students and faculty. 

Father Henri J.. Wiesel, president of 
Georgetown Preparatory School, did 
not see it that way. The Jesuit com- 
pared Catholic and non-Catholic stu- 
dents to good and tainted apples; mix- 
ing them, he claimed, spoiled the good. 

Other correspondents held forth in 
succeeding issues, and the matter 
boiled down to interpretation of Canon 
1374, forbidding ‘‘pueri” to attend non- 
Catholic “scholae” without obtaining a 
dispensation from their Bishop. Father 
T. Lawrason Riggs, Catholic chaplain 
at Yale University, held “pueri” meant 
small children and not college stu- 
dents, and “scholae” meant schools, 
not colleges and universities. Other- 
wise, he asked, why did Bishops ap- 
point Catholic chaplains at non-Cath- 
olic colleges ? 

Even Bishops disagree on the Canon’s 
meaning. Some demand the faithful 
obtain’ dispensations before attending 
non-Catholic colleges; others do not 
enforce the rule. The laity have simi- 
larly divided opinions. Some wouldn’t 
think of sending their children without 
the Bishop’s permission; some wouldn’t 
think of bothering to ask for it. 

However Bishops and the faithful 





a 


construe the law, the Church looks 
after her students through Newmay 
Clubs now established in more than , 
hundred American and Canadian nop. 
Catholic educational institutions. Wit, 
a priest at their head, the clubs pro- 
vide Catholic students with a meeting 
place for social, religious, and educg. 
tional activities. 
= 


MT. HOLYOKE: Man to Succeed 
Miss Woolley in Presidency 


Two hundred black-robed girls, mor. 
tarboards tilted sedately forward, lis. 
tened in silence. From a loudspeaker 
on the stage of Chapin Hall, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass, 
they heard the beloved accents of Presj- 
dent Mary Emma Woolley, speaking by 
transatlantic phone from her hote| 
room in Geneva, Switzerland. 

“I am glad that you are going to add 
your influence to the life of your day,” 
came a low, firm voice. “It needs every 
bit of power you can bring to it— intel. 
lectual power and moral and spiritual 
power.” 

The words of that three-minute com- 
mencement address, spoken four years 
ago, might echo as appropriately today 
in the ears of Roswell Gray Ham, Yale 
Professor of English. October, 1937— 
Holyoke trustees announced last week 
—after the celebration of the college's 
100th anniversary, Miss Woolley will 
doff her president’s gown for the last 
time—and slip it over the shoulders of 
the 45-year-old Californian. 

Professor Ham, 6 foot 3, will be the 
first man to rule over Holyoke, and the 
third president in the college’s history. 

Before spending the last sixteen years 
at Yale and the woman’s college of Al- 
bertus Magnus, iie taught at the co- 
educational universities of Washington 
and California—and did his stint in the 
World: War as a Marine Captain. 
Backed by such experience, he antici- 
pates no difficulty with an all-feminine 
school: “I do not think I shall feel 
strange at Mount Holyoke.” 

Next year he will finish out the first 
semester at Yale, then go to Holyoke 
for a six-month, ex officio study. His 
main policies, the dark-haired educator 
asserts, will follow established lines: 
“The appointment offers me a great op- 
portunity to follow the dignified career 
of Mary Woolley...” 

When Miss Woolley retires to collies 
and contemplation, she leaves behind a 
life devoted to women’s education, 37 
years of Holyoke service, and recog- 
nition as one of the century’s outstand- 
ing American women. Since 1900, she 
has made a prim New England school 
into an international institution—in- 
cluding students from “37 | States, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and nine foreign 
countries.” Enrolment has doubled, 
the faculty has quadrupled, and endow- 
ment figures have burgeoned to eight 
and a quarter millions. 

Her career is littered with honors. 
After her name, like an airplane ad- 
vertising-banner, string seven degrees 
—two from Yale. She was president of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women for six years, and Presl- 
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dent Hoover sent her to the 1932 
Geneva Peace Conference—first Amer- 
ican woman to sit at an international 
parley of major importance. 

Even a Captain of Marines might 
quail before such achievements. But 
Dr. Ham follows a well-blazed trail: 
pr. William Neilson heads Smith Col- 
lege; Vassar curtsies to Dr. Henry 
Noble McCracken. 


PRODIGY: Candidate for Two 
Degrees in Year Crams on Candy 


Donald MacMurray graduated from 
De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York, in 1930. For five years he sharp- 
ened his wits on chess and bridge. 
Then, last September, hankering after 
a couple of college degrees but dislik- 
ing the idea of spending five more years 
obtaining them, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. There he could ig- 
nore classes, spend all his time cram- 
ming for examinations, and perhaps 
get both a bachelor’s and a master’s 
degree in one year. 

Shutting himself off from his fellow- 
students, MacMurray settled down to 
the Chicago grind. He studied twelve 
to fourteen hours daily—mostly at 
night—munching candy bars and gulp- 
ing black coffee to keep awake. Now 
and then, he took a couple of days off 
and went hiking. 

The scheme worked all right last 
semester when MacMurray got four 
A’s, two B’s, and a D in physical 
science—a subject he says he had to 
skimp. 

He expects to get his B. A. next 
Tuesday. The same day, he will marry 
Evelyn Ehrlich of New York. 

They will stay in Chicago for the 
Summer while MacMurray crams for 
his M. A. in psychology. That is 
scheduled for August; then they will 
go to New York to live. MacMurray 
will work for his doctorate at Colum- 
bia. On the strength of her master’s 
degree from Columbia’s Teachers Col- 
lege, his wife will try to get a job in a 
kindergarten or nursery school. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Donald ailhiesan Eleven Months 
for a B. A., a Wife, and an M. A. 








CRITIC: Random Observations 
On the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 


TRAVELS IN TWO DEMOCRACIES. By Ea- 
mund Wilson. 325 pages. 118,000 words. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2.50. 


In this literary dragnet Edmund Wil- 
son has scooped up some of his random 
little vignettes of the American scene, 
thrown in a short story about a Lieu- 
tenant Franklin of the Rhineland Army 
of Occupation, and appended 175 pages 
of notes on his six-month trip through 
Russia. Though the Soviet travelogue 
hangs together after a fashion, the 
sketchy American half carries no uni- 
fied impact. 

Satiric snapshots of Bourgeois He 
Has Met, of Roxy’s Music Hall, Tom 
Mix, Roosevelt’s inaugural parade, and 
Buchman’s attempts to “save the Right 
People and Their Butlers,” fail to pro- 
ject a very fearsome prophecy of doom. 
A culture can be indicted in terms of 
significant details that betray its inner 
rottenness. But Mr. Wilson’s details 
give the effect, not of an obvious putrid- 
ity, but of a rather captious critic. 

Nonetheless, “Travels in Two Democ- 
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OTHER NEW ‘BOOKS 





THE 3RD INTERNATIONAL AFTER | 


LENIN. By Leon Trotsky. 357 pages. 
128,000 words. Pioneer, New York. $2. 
A brilliant debater and a brilliant analyst, 
Trotsky pokes holes in Comrade Stalin’s 
policies and makes out a case for the Com- 
munist Opposition that will embarrass 
many Muscovites. If you want to find out 
why the Comintern has pulled so many 
boners of late years, peek into these four 
ponderously documented essays. 


RETURN TO COOLAMIL. By Eleanor 
Dark. 325 pages. 100,000 words. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2.50. A young Austra- 
lian, new to these markets, relates a work- 
manlike tale of a marriage of convenience 
that turned, rather unexpectedly, into a 
love affair. The action consists of a two- 
day motor jaunt from Sydney to Coolami, 
with long reminiscent flash-backs providing 
the bulk of the story. Miss Dark handles 
her psychological tangles seriously, but 
neither her prose nor her insight offers 
many surprises. 

YOU HAVE BEEN WARNED. By Fou- 
gasse and McCullough. 141 pages. 5,000 
words. Dutton, New York. $1.75. This 
little brochure has been tossed together by 
two hare-brained Englishmen with their 
sturdy British tongues in their cheeks, in 
order “that driving by the people through 
the people and over the people may shortly 
perish from the earth.” The whimsical text 
is interlarded with famous last words, such 
as: “Which is the throttle?” and “As a 
matter of fact, I drive better when I’ve 
had a couple.” 


Crime Calendar 

The Feather Cloak Murders by D. and H. 
Teilhet, Crime Club—Good. 

X. Jones of Scotland Yard by H.S. Keeler, 
Dutton—Intelligent, rather ingenious. 

The Atlantic City Murder Mystery by 
Norman Goldsmith, Macaulay—Routine. 

The Second Key by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
Longmans, Green—Sour, 

3 Star Omnibus by J. S. Fletcher, E. C. 
Bentley, and Raoul Whitfield ; Knopf—Ex- 
perts all. 

President Fu Manchu by Sax Rohmer, 
Crime Club—Fo. fans only. 


Vive Le Roy by Ford Madox Ford, Lippin- 
cott— Amusing 














Kodak Duo 


—the miniature camera 
that makes 
a larger picture 


ODAK DUO gives you all the 
advantages of a true miniature 
camera . . . convenient pocket size, 
ability to stop high-speed action, 
unposed, natural snapshots, low 
operating cost. Yet it makes a pic- 
ture ge enough for the album. Six- 
teen 1% x 2%. inch pictures on a 


single roll of 620 Kodak Film. 


The Compur-Rapid Shutter 
speeds up to 1/500 second, stops 
action — covers any exposure re- 
quirement. The crisp, keen /.3.5 
anastigmat lens lets you make snap- 
shots in almost any light— even at 
night, with Kodak “SS” Film and 
Mazda Photoflood bulbs. Depth-of- 
focus scale, optical finder. Price 
$57.50. At your dealer’s. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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racies” contains enough scintillant, ac- 
complished writing to reinforce Wil- 
son’s position as the best of America’s 
“social” essayists. A Princeton grad- 
uate, the author of “Axel’s Castle,” 
“The American Jitters,” and a bad nov- 
el, “I Thought of Daisy,” he appears to 
write easily, but actually strains and 
sweats over each sentence. Since H. L. 
Mencken dulled his critical cutlass on 
the New Deal, there has been no one 
around these woods to touch Wilson for 
prose at once dignified and savage. Take 
his portrait of the financiers as he ob- 
served them at the trial of Sunshine 
Charley Mitchell: 

“The boom produced its own human 
type, with its own physical and psycho- 
logical characteristics, its own more 
overblown and softer-headed species 
of the American businessman. Enor- 
mous and with no necks, they look like 
hooked and helpless frogs or like fat 
bass or logy groupers hauled suddenly 
out of the water and landed gasping on 
the strand. They pant, they twitch in 
their seats, they make gestures finlike 
and feeble—one can imagine great gills 
behind their jowls straining to breathe 
the alien air...” 

For anybody who has taken the trou- 
ble to read his Duranty, the Russian 
section of the book will add little to his 
knowledge of the Soviet Union. But as 
an informal study of the people, not as 
Bolsheviks but as Russians, this is the 
best yet. 

Like any other tourist, Wilson saw 
most of the usual sights and smelled 
most of the usual smells; but he writes 
of them with untourist-like brevity and 
charm. The meat of his observations, 
however, is his conversations with 
Russians of all sorts and conditions, his 
brief affair with Claudia Dmitrievna, 
his farcical sojourn in a crazy hospital 
in Odessa, and his adventures with the 
Russian language, which he found “en- 
crusted with as many old barnacles and 
seaweed strings and scallop shells as a 
bottle which has been lying at the bot- 
tom of the sea.” 

Wilson fell in love with the Russian 
people. And because his heart gets the 
better of his caustic mind, readers may 
well find this part of the book the most 
likable—possibly the most lasting. 


a 
CIRCUS: Here’s a Ringside Seat 
At the Greatest Show on Earth 


THIS WAY TO THE BIG SHOW: The Life of 
Dexter Fellows. By Dexter W. Fellows and 
Andrew A. Freeman. 341 pages. 95,000 
words, Viking, New York. $3.50. 


Down the center of the banquet table 
stretched the torpid mottled length of 
Eunice McGinty’s huge python. At in- 
tervals along the glistening body were 
sitting Dexter Fellows’s guests, lapping 
up cocktails with quiet intensity. 

Then up popped the living skeleton. 
He began dancing around in his bones, 
and the ball was on. 

The midgets, whose Martini-resist- 
ance was low, went into a pigmy ver- 
sion of a quadrille, while the fat wom- 
an, the head-hunter, South Sea Island 
Joe, and an alleged Samoan chief joined 
hands in a bacchantic whirl. Presently 


the Sioux Indians and the Somalis 
shook off their apathy, and Healy’s 
Restaurant echoed with the thud and 
yell of rival war dances. Somewhere 
in the melee swirled a tangled clot of 
newspaper men executing a distin- 
guished ring-around-the-rosy. 

To the others it was an occasion. To 
Dexter Fellows it was all in the day’s 
work. The jamboree he threw that 
time to acquaint newspaper men with 
the freaks was only one of his many 
brilliant devices to shanghai the front- 
page—first for Pawnee Bill Lillie, then 
for Buffalo Bill’s Wild West and Con- 
gress of Rough Riders of the World, 
for Barnum and Bailey, and finally for 
the Ringling Brothers. As a circus 


FELLOWS ANDO FREEMAN 
Doctor Dexter Fellows of the 
Royal Hyperbolic Society 


press agent, Fellows has spent 40-odd 
years feeding gin, tickets, and print- 
able blarney to the scribes. 

Reporters root for him. Not just be- 
cause, when Spring rolls ’round, Dexter 
is there in the city room with a mittful 
of passes to the Big Show; but also be- 
cause he lets them write whatever they 
please about him. Irvin Cobb, Stanley 
Walker, Frank Sullivan, Edwin C. Hill, 
Frank O’Malley, and F.P.A. all cut 
their literary teeth on fantasia about 
Fellows. 

Alva Johnston once reported in The 
New York Herald Tribune that “Mr. 
Fellows passed the Winter touring the 
country buying mountains which are 
to be sawed up into precipices for the 
new granite billboards, ranging in size 
from 140 acres to a square mile and 
chiseled all over with adjectives Mr. 
Fellows has been a lifetime in select- 
ing.” 

At one time or another he has been 
variously reported crossing Australia 
in the pouch of a kangaroo, following 
the edge of the Gulf Stream in a row- 
boat to time the exact date of Spring, 
teaching the Ubangi ladies to play tid- 
dledy-winks on their platter-lips, and 
buying an adjective factory in Con- 
necticut. 

To all these stories Fellows has now 
added his own. In it he proves that the 
truth, if no stranger than these fictions, 
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can be quite as absorbing. Here is not 
only Mr. Fellows’s life but the life of 
Buffalo Bill, of Barnum, of the five | 
Ringling brothers, of the circus itselg 
and the gay, gaudy part it has played 
in American life. Splattered with sto. 
ries of Wild Bill Hickok, John Daniel, | 
the gorilla, Chief Joseph of the Nez 
Perce, and Pawah, the Burmese ele. 
phant, the press agent’s book is more 
fun than a whole barrel of pink lemon. | 
ade. 

Fellows tells how the Kaiser digs.” 
patched two staff officers to study Bar. 
num and Bailey’s method of loading 
railway trucks, and its use of cooking 
wagons, to which research he attrib. 
utes the German’s masterly overnight 
invasion of Belgium. He tells how the 
“grifters” operated their confidence 
rackets in the old days when circuseg 
were just depots for fleecing the yokels, 
He tells how Buffalo Bill scalped Yel- 
low Hand and how Colonel Cody lost 
his own toupee. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in this gsu- 
preme, sensational, stupendicular vol- 
ume, Mr. Fellows tells ALL! 
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Cuier REASON: For half an hour 200 
people in Seattle, Wash., wondered why 
firemen didn’t come to put out a fire 
in the home of T. F. Kirkpatrick. Just 
before the roof fell in, they discovered 
that nobody had turned in an alarm. 

Aunt IN Law: Stopped for speeding 
in Palo Alto, Calif.. Edmund Lowe, 
film actor, explained that a visit to an 
old aunt on the Stanford campus had 
put him into such a reminiscent state 
he didn’t notice how fast he was going. 
“Okay,” said Officer Carl Nelson. Re- 
turning to headquarters, he found this 
3-year-old entry: “Lowe, Edmund: 
Speeding; said was visiting aunt at 
Stanford, put him in such mood didn't 
notice speed; released.” 

Kacuoo-Cuoo: No sooner had Elmer 
Hanlon picked up a fine set of false 
teeth beside the railroad tracks at 
Northville, S. D., than a_ searching 
party rushed up and claimed the find 
As the train passed that point, the 
engineer had sneezed. 

LaBoreD UNDER DeLusion: With two 
helpers, Ernest Vonck, Kansas City 
contractor, tore up a driveway. Sev- 
erals hours’ digging landed him im 
court. He had made a mistake about 
the address. 

A Pouiceman’s Lire: Patrolman R. L. 
Scott, of Los Angeles, waddled his 215 
pounds into court to testify against 
Miss Eline Clark, weight 110. “When 
I gave her a ticket for speeding she 
kicked me, hit me in the face, tore my 
badge off, ripped my shirt, and threw 
my watch fob and pencil away. I 
to call two other policemen.” Miss 
Clark conceded: “I guess I lost my 
temper.” 
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STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY BOTTLED IN» BON] 
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e? Little lady, may we 
\ \ borrow your bridal bouquet? 
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OUR orchids, little lady, illustrate 

a very important point about Four 
Roses Whiskey. 

Those orchids didn’t, like Topsy, 

“just grow.” Horticulturists labored 

with infinite skill, blending and cross- 

blending the most exquisite specimens 


so as to combine the special beauties 
of each in the magnificent flowers you 
now CalTy. 

Like your orchids, and for the self- 
same reason, Four Roses Whiskey is 


blended. 


Each of the straight whiskies that 
go into Four Roses (and only straight 
whiskies do!) is a noble liquor in itself. 
But like all straight whiskies, each has 
its own distinctive characteristics. 

By blending these whiskies the way 
70 years’ experience has taught us to 
blend them, we bring out the best 
features of each whiskey .. . so that 
they combine to give the incomparable 
richness and smoothness for which 
Four Roses is so famous. 

That’s why-we sincerely believe that 
Four Roses is the finest whiskey you 
can buy today, regardless of age, type 
or price. One taste of Four Roses and 
you will know this is so. 

Send 10¢ in stamps to Frankfort 
Distilleries, Louisville, Ky., for “Irvin 


S. Cobb’s Own Recipe Book.” 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, 
Louisville and Baltimore, makers of Four 
Roses (94 proof), Paul Jones (92 proof), 


Old Oscar Pepper, Mattingly & Moore 


(both 90 proof)—all blends of straight 
whiskies. Also Paul Jones **** Gin A blend of all straight, all American whiskies 


(distilled from grain—90 proof). — blended as only Frankfort knows how 





